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ADVERTISEMENT 

BT THE COHUITTEE OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 



The Ara^ricftD Union for the Itelief and Improvetnent 
of the Colored Race was formed ui Boston io January, 
1835. A principal object in its forination was to col- 
lect and diffuse faotS'iD respect to die condition of slave- 
ry and of the Afiican race, whether existmg on this 
CoQtiaent and its Islands, or in Africa. One qmall 
volume of letters on the more northern of the slave- 
holding States in this country, and also various docu- 
ments, have been published by the Uuion. Other vol- 
umes have been, panially prepared, but tbe pecuniary 
raabanassments of the times have prevented their com- 
pletion and publication. The object appears to the 
Committee as important as ever. Nothing, except 
tbe blessing of the Almighty, can be more seasonable 
than well-authenticated reports of the condition of the 
children of Africa, especially such of them as are just' 
emerging into the rtmk and privileges of freemen. If 
this Society can contribute something, even though it 
thould be limited^ towards the diSusion of important 
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infermatioD, or the correction of prejudice, ha establish- 
ment will not have been altogether in vain. 

The Committee commend the little volume cm the 
state of the smancipated British colcHiies to the public 
with confidence that it will be a vahiable auxiliary in 
the great work of Afncan improvement. If they are 
not mistaken, the Letters exhibit an unusual degree of 
candor, industry, soand judgment and discriiniaating 
observation. - The highly respected author, for several 
years a Tutor in Yale College, and more recently a Pro- 
fessor in Williams and Amherst Colleges, spent a con- - 
sidetable portion of the years 1835-6 and of 1836-7 
in the West Indies, though only a part of the time, as 
agent of the Union. His facilities for obtaining correct 
information are detailed, with other circumstances,' by 
himself in the introductory Letter. 

Boston, April JO, 1838. 
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To the Eieeutira Cominittee of tbe Anerieait UnioQ for the 
Relief and ImproTement of the Coloted Rant. 

Gentlemen, 

Having detenniaed, in compliance with your request, 
to visit several of the West India islands, for the pur- 
pose of examiniog the progress of Negro emancipaticoi, 
the question arose, in what form I could best present 
to you the results of my investigations. In some re- 
spects a preference seemed due to a journal or series oS 
letters, written from day to day, which should record 
facts and statistics as they were obtained. But having 
only a short time to devote to the undertaking, and 
being Bufficieotly aware of the debilitaung effects of a 
tropical climate, I concluded that I should best acoom- 
plish the wishes of the Committee by employing my 
time and strength, while on the ground, in collecting 
materials for a Report, which should be written afier 
my return. This plan has also the additional recom- 
mendation, that it will allow the omission of many un- 
important details, which would naturally find a place in 
a journal ; and will permit me to give a more sucdnct 
and general view of the whole subject. I regret that a 
combination of adverse circumstances, among which was 
a protracted and severe sickness, has so long prevented 
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the completioD of my Report, but as the subject is one 
of permanent interest, and as light in relation to it is 
needed as much as ever, I hope that the infcJcmation 
which I have to communicate, will not be endrely 
useless. 

If I do not roisappceheod the state of public sentiment 
and the wants of the commuDitjr on this sut^ect, the 
most acceptable offering which I can present, is a gene- 
ral development of the condiuon of slavery in the West 
Indies before emancipation took place ; a brief descrip- 
tion of the two systems which have been adopted at 
different islands, viz. immediate emancipation and what 
b usually called the apprenticethip rgitem ; together 
with the difficulties, and the degrees of success, which 
hare severally attended them in practice. If the time 
should ever come, when slavery is to be abolished in 
this country, and a specific plan of emancipation should 
be required, the details of systems, which have already 
been tried with success, cannot be examined with too 
much care. But at present the public mind has not 
reached that point. As a community we are yet to be 
«Kivinced that any system is practicable. To remove 
diis skepucism and prepare the way for active measures, 
it will be useful to show, that a plan has been success- 
Jiilly adopted in circumstances similar to our own ; 
and, at the same rime, to give snch an outline of it, as 
will explun how it has met and obviated difficulties, 
which have generally been cmsidered insurmount- 
able. 
It is not to be denied that the. aboKtion of slavery in 
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i community is a work c^ no ordiaary magnitude. 
Wherever slavery is established, it becomes so inter- 
woven with the institutions of the country, as apparently 
to constitute an integral part ; and, at first view, it seema 
impossible to remove it without tearing down the very 
frame-worlc of society. Changes of such magnitude 
are not ordinarily effected, either in the material worid, 
or in the body politic, without a codvuMos ; and it iis 
no wonder if those whose life, and property, and hap- 
piness, are so deeply involved, ' should pause and con- 
eider, before they venture their all, upon the success of 
ao untried experiment. Slavery is beginning to be 
eonsidered an «vil too intolerable to be borne ; and, at 
the same time, one frcHn which we cannot escape ex- 
cept by enc<Mintenng others, little if any less appalling. 
In Such drcumstances a single ray of hope, from what- 
ever source it may come, cannot but be welcome. 
And any plui for the removal of the evil, wbioh has 
bem found upon experiment in a good degree tuoces&- 
Ail, must be buled as the appearance of a new star in 
our firmament, designed by an overruling Providence to 
encourage hope, and to quicken and guide us in our 
efibrts. 

With such views of the present condition of ouc 
country, and of the importance of any information upgo 
a subject which at present so much agiutes it, I ap- 
proach the labor of preparing a Report on the working 
of the new systems of freedom in the British West Indies 
only with satisfacticHi. For though it must be granted 
that much less has yet been achieved than philanthropy 
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could wish, yet it cannot be denied that the results of 
the experiment are, upon the whole, very encouraging 
to the cause of freedom. It may be said in general, 
that most of the eyils so coii6dently predicted, and so 
long held up as objects of terror in the colonies, have 
scarcely been felt ; and that such as have actually come, 
are far less formidable than they appeared to be at a 
distance. I have no hesitation in saying, that the gene- 
ral seotiment in the West Indies, especially in the Eng- 
lish islands, is decidedly in favor of* emancipation. I 
am flilly of the opinion, that a large majority of the 
plauters, if the question were submitted to their decis- 
ion, would oppose a restoration of the fonner order of 
things. Some of them, indeed, are not fully satisfied 
with the change ; but they are looking forward to a 
gradual improvement, and to the final result, with 
cheerful anticipations. 

In the plan of my Report I shall follow the order in 
which I visited the difierent islands. The great fea- 
tures of slavery are the same throughout the West In- 
dies. The similarity in the soil, climate, productions, 
in the modes of cultivating the estates, and in the po- 
litical relations of the colonies, gives rise to a striking 
resemblance In their domestic manners and institutions. 
A description of slavery, therefore, on one island, may 
be applied, with slight modifications, to all the others. 
As I passed two winters in St. Croix, where I had a 
favorable opportuni^ for observation, 1 shall give a 
more particular account of the system as it exists th6re, 
and make this serve as a general delineation of it 
throughout the sugar colonies. 
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As I Was unable to visit all the English ialands, I 
selected such ibr par^ular examinatioa as appeared to 
be of the greatest importaoce. These were Aatigua, 
Barbadoes, and Jamaica. They are among the largest 
which the English possess, and have long maintained 
a high rank in the West Indies. Two of tbem are seats 
of Episcopal sees, and each has a government of its 
own. Antigua is one of the two which proclaimed 
immediate emancipation, and is a favorable place for the 
trial oi that form of aboUtion. At Barbadoes the ap- 
prenticeship system was adopted, where it is generally 
allowed to have succeeded better than anywhere else. 
The same system was also adopted at Jamaica, but it has 
met there with the greatest opposition and discourage- 
ment ; so that at Barbadoes and Jamaica we find the 
two extremes in the working of this plan. It is univer- 
sally admitted by those best acquainted with the sub- 
ject] that these three islands afibrd, collectively, a fair 
representation of the two systems, both in theory and 
practice ; and that conclusions justly drawn from these 
examples, mny be considered of universal application 
in the West Indies. I make these remarks to show, ' 
that, though my particular investigations were confined 
to a few islands,|the information which I obtained as to 
the working of the two systems, may be regarded as 
general. I may also add, that 1 touched ai several 
others ; and had intercourse with people from nearly 
every English island, from whom I obtauied very satis- 
factory intelligence. 

It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the, 
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lincerity and frankness in comraunicDting infonnadoD, 
which 1 everywhere found in the English colonies. 
There is now no reserve or evasion in speaking on this 
subject. Every man feels at liberty fully to utter bis 
sentiments eitlier in praise or disapprobation of the ex- 
isting order of things. It is, indeed, but a short time 
since the public mind was keenly excited ; and all the 
viluperaiion and menace which self-Interest, and preju- 
dice, and over-heated passion could suggest, were 
poured out without restraint. But the tempest has 
passed by ; and the public feeling has settled down 
into a state of compafatlve tranquillity. Still, however, 
the deepest concern is manifested in the new systems. 
Their difficulties, hearings, defects, and general opera- 
tion, are the common topics of conversation ; and 
though it may sometimes be perplexing to find what is 
the prevailing sentiment on a particular point, it is al- 
ways easy to ascertain the opinions of individuals. 

1 was also happy to observe a noble disposition in 
those whom I met, to impart whatever knowledge 
they had acquired by experience, which might aid 
others in the same great work. The^ seemed AiUy 
conscious of the magnitude of their experiment, and 
knew full well the anxieties and fears of those who 
haive in prospect a similar undertaking ; and also the 
bearing which their example must have upon the ex- 
istence of slavery in every part of the world. 

My task was also greatly lightened by the kindness 
Bod hospitality which the West India planters are ac- 
customed to tender to strangers ; and the generonty 
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and noble spirit which 1 often witnessed among tbem, 
have lefl impressions on my mind, which will not socn 
be e£bced. [ coiitd not indeed but regret, that these 
sentimeDts should ever be blended with others of a dif- 
ierent character-^the genuine fruits of the vicious sys- 
tem which they have so long upheld ; but which tbey 
have now happily thrown off. And if, in the course of 
my remarks, I may feel constrained, in some instances, 
to speak with severity of what I saw, I hope to be con- 
sidered as entertaining no other sentiments than kind- 
ness and respect for those with whom 1 had personal 
intercourse. 

It is well known that very different accounts have 
been ^ven of the working of the new systems in the 
West Indies. Some have declared the experiment an 
entire failure ; and others have spoken of its success in 
terms 6lted to leave the impression that the negroes have, 
all at once, emerged from the debasement of slavery in- 
to the condliion of a civilized, and intelligent people. 
Both of these statements are at variance with the truth. 
A degree of success, most gratifying to the friends of 
humanity, has indeed crowned the experiment; but 
much effiirt and many struggles will yet be required, 
before the emancipated people can rise to that place in 
society for which they are qualified by the moral and 
intellectual nature which God has ^ven them. 

These ccmtradictory accounts may easily be explained. 
In some iostances, what has been said and might be true 
- in regard to a particular island, has been applied to all 
tbe others. As for example, at Antigua and Barba- 
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does the experimeot has moyed on with almost udid- 
teiTupted success ; while at Jamaica it was doubtful, for 
a long time, whether it would succeed at all. To this 
it must be added that the planters were, from the be- 
ginning, so strenuous ia their opposition, and so confi- 
dent that the scheme would fail, that for a long time 
they resisted the evidence of their own eyes ; and kept 
up the ciy of ' defeat,' till the victory was nearly won. 
I may also remark, that the reports brought to us by 
travellers from the West Indies, have been too much 
Unged by the state of things in the particular island 
where they were acquunted, or by the opinions of those 
individuals into whose society they happened to be 
thrown. I witnessed, in the course of my own travels, 
many examples of this kind ; and perhaps it would be 
vanity in me to suppose that I am myself free from the 
same 6ult. I can only say that I have been on my 
guard against it. 

Not could it be expected, that in the West Indies 
themselves, where, but a short time since, society was 
agitated almost to convulsions by conflicting interests 
and opinions, that a uniform sentiment would prevail. 
The strongest partiality for the old order of things is to 
be found among those who may be said to constitute 
the aristocracy of the islands — men somewhat advanced 
in life, who had become wedded to the former system 
by long custom, and who were not a little fond of the 
dignity and power which it conferred. This class 
made the mo^t determined opposition to the change, 
and are the last to acknowledge its good effects. Ao- 
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Other class, on the other hand, who were active in 
&ec<Hnpltshing it, are perhaps too much disposed to 
mBgDify its advantages, and to form unduly favorable 
anticipations of the final results. Tliere is stilt another 
dass, who are attempting to turn the change to their 
own account in various speculations, whose opinions 
are, no doubt, iofiuenced by their own interest, and 
who express, perhaps, greater confidence of its perma- 
nent success than either of the other classes. I have 
made it a poiot to see leading individuals in each 
of these classes ; and, by comparing their views and 
reconciliDg contradictions, to arrive at a knowledge of 
the real state of things. 

It may not be improper for me to say that I am 
pledged to no party, not being a member even of the 
society which has honored me with its confidence. I 
am neither an abolitionist, a colonizationbt, nor a union- 
ist ; but the cause of emancipation, conducted on just 
and sober principles, has the best wishes of my hean. 
Id collecting information, I have endeavored, as far as 
possible, to shut out every party bias, and to open my 
mind freely to such convictions as the clear light of 
facts should impress upon it. 

I must acknowledge that I have felt deeply the re- 
sponsibility of the undertaking ; for I have been more 
and more convinced at every step, that it is in the light 
of this great experiment, if in any way, that our own 
country is to be relieved from the enormous evil of 
slavery. I have therefore endeavored to inquire dili- 
gently ifllo circumstances and events, and to look at 
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them with soberness; so that, on a subject of such 
magnitude I may neither deceive myself, nor mislead 
others, whose opinions and e&rta I may be the means 
of influeDciog. 
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LETTER 11. 

DANISH ISLANDS. — ST. CBOIX. 

The Danish Possessions in- the West Indies, consist 
of three islands ; viz., St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. 
John. They all lie near together, the distance hetween 
the two former being less than forty miles, and the 
third being separated from St. Thomas only by a nar- 
row channel. They are under the control of a Gover- 
nor General, who resides at St. Croix. This is much 
the largest and most beautiful of these islands, compris- 
ing an area of 85,000 acres ; about one half of which is 
under cultivation. St. Thomas is estimated to contain 
about 12,000 acres, and St. John 8,000. St. Thomas 
is mountainous ; and having comparatively little arable 
land, owes its importance principally to commerce. 
The entire population of ibe three islands was, in 1828, 
46,390. 

So &r as slavery is concerned, there is no material 
difierence in their condition. It is generally supposed 
to exist here in its mildest form ; and, jndging from my 
own observation, I believe that the slaves are exposed 
to less cruelty, and are better supplied with the necessa- 
ries of life, than they are in most slave countries. 

As my opportunities for examination were confined 
principally to St. Croix, my remarks will relate espe- 
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cially to this island ; and, as I bave already observed, I 
shall be more particular in describing slavery here, as, 
in its great outlines, it will serve as a delineation of the 
system throughout the West Indies. 

St. Croix is justly considered the most delightful of 
the West India blands. In its natural fertility, beauty 
of scenery, salubrity of climate, and in the facilities for 
travelling it yields to no other. The invalid, who goes 
tbere to escape the rigois of a northern winter, will find 
not only a balmy atmosphere and a profusion of the or- 
dinary luxuries of tropical countries, but, what is more 
to " a stranger in a strange land," the sympathy of warm 
and generous beans and a noble hospitality. 

The population is 25,354; of which 19,753 are 
slaves. The land is devoted almost entirely to agri- 
culture ; and the only production of importance is sugar 
cane. In consequence, all the bread stuff and nearly 
all the other provisions, which the people consume, not 
excepting even salt-Gsh and salt-meat, are imported. 
The business of the island is thus very much slmpliBed ; 
the planter confining his attention principally to the 
manufacture of sugar and rum, and the merchant and 
sugar dealer, employing their capital in exporting these 
products, and, in return, supplying the plantations with 
provisions and other necessaries. 

By a government regulation, the plantations were 
originally laid out in parallelograms, each consisting of 
150 acres. In some cases, two or more are now united. 
For instance the estate celled Lower Bethlehem, be- 
longing to Mr. Deforest of New York, consists of six 
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or seven of tbese ; and is one of the most valuable pro- 
perties in the West Indies. About two thirds of the 
land, on sugar estates, are usually under cultivation at 
the same time ; the remainder either lies fallow, or is 
devoted to grazing. 

Each of these estates has attached to it from 150 to 
SOO slaves, and may be considered as consiiiuting a dis- 
tinct community. On some commandiDg situation upon 
it, will generally be found|a large and elegant stone man- 
sion, occupied by the proprietor, or some one acting in 
his place, together with convenient out-buildings. 
Near this, will be seen the sugar works, consisting of 
the wind mill, the boiling house, the curing house, and 
the distillery ; the two last being often united to the 
first so as to form two wings. Contiguous to the sugar 
works are the mechanics' shops and the hospital ; and 
then come the negro huts, or as they miglit aftea with 

, propriety be called, the negro village. These are 
sometimes crowded promiscuously together ; and in 
their general appearance, indicate any thing but com- 
fort. But they are oAen small neat buildings, regular- 
ly arranged in lines parallel to each other; aodwhen thisis 
the case, and all the huildings in the group are neatly 
painted or white-washed, and the grounds are ornament- 
ed with the Cocoa-nut tree, the Mamniee, the Thibet, 
and the Tamarind, the whole view presents an aspect 
not inferior to that of a pretty New England village. 
One thing more would render the scene delightful — 
the knowledge that the tenants of those little buildings 

, were happy freemen, enjoying the blessings to which 
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their intellectual and moral natures entitle them. The 
negro houses are usually from twelve to twenty feet in 
length, eight or niiia high, and from ten to fourteen 
wide. They are constructed of difierent mateciab. 
The walls are oRen made of stone, and the roof is cov- 
ered with shingles or thatched with cane tops. Walls 
of mangrove wattle, plastered with clay, are not unfre- 
ijuenc. The windows are meie openings in the walls, 
closed at night by board blinds. Sometimes the build- 
ing is divided into two apartments, especially if there 
is a family of children. Every man and woman is en- 
tilled to a separate hut. The houses are always fur- 
nished by the occupant, and in the most simple man- 
ner — the furniture consisting usually of a straw bed, a 
table, a bench, one or two chairs, and a fejv cooking 
utensils. There are extreme cases, in which more or 
less than I have mentioned may be found. 

There are two modes of provisioning the slaves in 
the West Indies — one, by allowing them a piece of 
land and a half day or more in the week to cultivate 
it, where they raise vegetable provisions either to use 
themselves, or to exchange for others which they like 
better — and the other by an allowance in meal and 
salt-fish. The latter method is practised at Santa Cruz. 

The legal allowance is six quarts of Indian meal and 
six herrings per week. An equivalent is sometimes 
given in yams or other vegetables, and in a different 
kind of salt-fish ; but the most common allowances are 
those which I first named. In addition to this, the 
slaves have a little spot of ground, from twenty to 
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thirty feet square, where they raise more or less vege- 
tables. They not unfrequently sell a part of their meal 
and fish and of the vegetables which they raise, or ex- 
change them for meat aad clothing, and other thiags 
which tiiey prefer. They ofleo keep a few pigs and 
some poultry, which tbey can convert into cash ; and 
sometimes they enjoy the luxury of possessing a poney. 
Some masters allow them the privilege of cutting gnss, 
and gathering wood, in small quantities, from the plan- 
tation, which tbey are able to turn to ready account in 
the market. 

The slaves receive two partial suits of clothes in a 
year. For one of these, the men have four yards of 
osnaburg, a coarse kind of linen cloth, of which tbey 
make a shirt and a pair of trowsera — for the other they 
receive three and a half yards of woollen cloth, which 
they make into a coat or a pan* of trowsers. The 
women are entided to a little more osnaburg; in other 
respects, th^r allowance is the same. In the course 
of the year, and especially at the Chnstmas-holydays, 
it is customary for the masters to make small presents, 
either in (bod or clothing. It may be observed, that 
few of the slaves are contented with the allowance 
which they receive from their masters ; but contrive 
by various extra efibrts of their own, to add something 
to their little stock of comforts. They otiea appear 
on the Sabbath in a respectable dress ; but ordinarily, 
they are dirty and ragged, and too frequently but par- 
tially covered. 

Their regular hoars of labor are six days in the 
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week, from sunrise to sonset, with the exception of 
an allowance of tbree quarters of an hour for break^t, 
and an hour and a half or two hours for dinner. This 
gives an average in that latitude of about ten hours, ■ 
labor a day. Sometimes they are called out earlier ; 
and in crop time, those employed about the sugar 
works, are often obliged to work later ; but the average 
may be placed at ten or eleven hours. Out of crop 
time, tbey are sometimes allowed Saturday as a holiday ; 
and also two or three days at Christmas. The women 
are excused from Geld labor three months before and 
two months after confinement ; and, even for a longer 
time, some abatement is made in their task. There is 
no difference between the men and women either in 
the kind or amount of work which they perform, ex- 
cept that women are not employed as mechanics or 
in trades. The children serve in subordinate capaci- 
ties on the estates, in watching cattle, cutting grass, 
driving mules, clearing off cane trash, etc. Their al- 
lowance in food and clothing is the same as that of 
adults, only less in quantity. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that machinery is not more generally employ- 
ed. The plough is almost unknown ; and the hoe 
and tray and bill-book are neariy all the utensils which 
are used in agriculture. 

A large proportion of the proprietors of estates in 
Santa Cruz are non-residents. In such oases, they 
usually appoint a person to act in their place, colled an 
Attorney, whose duty it is to superintend the general 
concerns of the plantatioo,. to sell the produce, pur- 
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chase provisions, make repairs, and transact all the pe- 
cuniary business. The attorney is immediately re- 
sponsible to the proprietor for all monies received and 
expended ; and is the person with whom he corres- 
ponds in rdatioD to all the afiairs of the estate. The 
same individual is ofisn attorney for several properties, 
and of course cannot reside upon them ; but it is bis 
duty often to visit them, and see that they are properly 
conducted. 

Subordinate to the attorney, are the managers, and 
the overseei'S. The manager has the immediate con- 
trol of the plantation. He re^des upon it — superin- 
tends the stock, the cullivation of the land, and the 
sugar works; receives the supplies for the estate from 
the attorney and distributes them, and delivei's to htm 
the produce.. He has the entire management of the 
slaves — attending to their wants, directing their labor, 
and administering punishment when it is necessary. It 
is obvious that he fills a responsible place ; and the 
good order and prosperity of the estate depend, in no 
small degree, upon his ability and faithfulness. The 
most difBcuk part of his duly is the government of the 
slaves. When there is a misunderstanding between 
them and the manager, however absolute his power 
may be, they oAen annoy hira beyond measure, and 
greatly interrupt the regular business of the estate. 
Firmness and consistency, combined with conciliating 
manners, will however, generally secure their respect 
and obedience. 
The principal employment of the overseer is to be 
3* 
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with the negroes at their labor, whether in the sugar 
works or in the Geld. They call them out in the 
tDoraJDg ; see that they perform their task during the 
day, and report negligences and misdemeanors to the 
managers. 

Most of the managers and overseers in Santa Cruz, 
are foreigners ; and many of them are Irishmen. Tbmr 
situation exposes them to peculiar temptations, which, 
though some hare sufficient firmness of principle to re- 
sist, yet not a few of them lead the most dissolute lives. 
The influence of their example is often among the 
greatest obstacles which the missionary has to encoun- 
ter, in the moral improvement of the slaves. 

The education and religious instruction of the slaves 
are, in a very great degree, neglected. The Moravi- 
ans have three estahlishments, and nearly one half of 
the slaves of the island are nominally under their 
charge ; but I fear their labors produce very little 
effect. The Moravians are highly respected by the 
planters, and no particular obstacles are thrown in the 
way of their efforts. But as most of them are unable 
to speak (he language of the island, and as a great part 
of their time is occupied in providing for themselves 
the necessaries of life, they can have but little inter- 
course with the slaves, and consequently but little op- 
portunity to instruct tbem. The number that attends 
their places of worship on the Sabbath is small ; and 
at (heir eveninj meetings it is still less. There are 
also two Episcopal and two Lutheran churches, which 
are open to the. slaves. I was assured, however, on 
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good suthority, timt not more than a tbpusand tiie 
usually present at public worship on the Sabbath, in all 
the churches of the difierent denominations. It must 
be confessed, that an apathy reigns on this subject at 
Santa Cruz, which is truly shocking. No means what- 
ever are provided for the education of the slaves. If 
any of them are taught to read it is merely by accident. 
Some buroane masters and mistresses do, indeed, make 
effons in this way ; but they are limited to very few 
estates, and are, in all cases, exceedingly partial and 
inadequate. I never heard of but one individual being 
employed to instruct slaves on the estates ; and he was 
a very worthy free negro, who confined his instructions 
to religion. Still, however, it is understood, that the 
government of Denmark is in favor of the education 
and moral elevation of the slaves in their colonies. 
Indeed the Governor General has proposed plans, not 
only for their instruction, but their gradual emaocipa- 
ma ; end it is certain that he manifests a very praise- 
wOTthy disposition to redress their grievances and 
ameliorate their coodilioo. He has already done'much 
to lighten their heavy burdens. 

But nothing of any importance can be accomplished, 
toward the religious improvement of the slaves in Santa 
Cruz, till the Sunday market is abolished — that foul 
disgrace upon a community which calls itself Christian. 
According to the present arrangement the slaves have 
no other time to cullirete their little patches of ground, 
and to bring their products to market, than the Sabbath. 
This ia at once their day of business and of leisure — a 
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day which, set loose from all their ordiaary restraints, 
they are at liberty xo spend either in labor, or drunk- 
enness, or idleness, or ' what, I fear is least common of 
all, the duties of religion. And I am sorry to add, that 
the highest authorities of the island, not only sanction 
by their own example, but defend in principle, this 
shocking profanation of the Lord's day. Attempts to 
abolish the Sunday market and secure a better obser* 
vanee of the Sabbath, have repeatedly been resisted ; 
and not only so, but whole gangs of slaves are often 
hired to work on the Sabbath^ the only day of rest 
which the law allows them — by men, who ought to be 
to them patterns of moral excellence. 

Another great obstacle in the way of moral improve- 
ment is the general practice of concubinage among the 
slaves. There is no legal barrier to their regular mar- 
riage: indeed such marriage has often been recom- 
mended by the government ; but the greatest aversion 
to it prevails on the part of the slaves. On many of 
the estates, not a single marriage has been solemnized 
according to law. They often live together by agree- 
ment, for a longer or shorter time, and call themselves 
man and wife. In some instances, such engagements 
are duly observed by both parties, and result in a de- 
voted attachment for life. But in most cases they are 
soon broken, and end in a quarrel. The want of confi- 
dence in each other, is perhaps the principal cause of 
their great repugnance to assume the obligations of a 
legal marriage. 

But it is vain to expect, in the present state of bu- 
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man nature, that the marriage vows, however solemnly 
made, will be fulfilled by slaves. To say nothing of 
their ignorance and want of moral principle, the hus- 
band and wife generally live on difierent plantations, 
often at a distance from each other of several miles ; 
and consequently their intercourse is irregular and often 
interrupted. It is next to impossible, under such cir- 
cumstances, to maintain mutual confidence. Besides 
this, there is in slavery comparatively no place for the 
family affections. The children belong, by law, to the 
owner of the mother. They are his property. He 
feeds and clothes tliem ; and during their infancy, the 
mother is scarcely allowed time to give them liie sus- 
tenance which their tender age requires. The father 
has no concern whatever in their maiDtenance, comfort, 
education, or future labor. He can neither bless them 
nor be blessed by them. This slavery forbids. It 
lakes the child from the arms of its natural guardians, 
and consigns it to one who has no other concern in its 
welfare, than that its hones and sinews become strong 
for labor. Hence the sacred ties which bind families 
together in civilized society, are unknown in slavery ; 
and with these ties is destroyed the stronghold of virtue 
in the human bean. The result is an unlimited licen- 



And happy would it be if this state of things, were 
confined to the slaves. Here, as in other slave coun- 
tries, the evil spreads, both in spirit and form, through 
the oommunity. The least iniquitous and disgusting 
shape, in which it appears, is the practice of taking 
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colored or black women ss housekeepers ; but who are, 
to all intents and purposes, wives, except in name aad 
respect. This custom is very general among managers 
and overseers of estates ; and is by no means unknown 
in the highest places of influence and authority. To 
occupy these situations, is considered a great honor by 
that class of females, who are sought for such purposes ; 
and many of tbem are educated expressly for the ob- 
ject. In this way, men often 6nd themselves sur- 
rounded by a family of children, which their own feel- 
ings will not allow them to disown, nor the sentiments 
of the community to acknowledge. 

There has been a gradual diminuticm of the slave 
population in Santa Cruz, since the abolition of the 
slave trade. For example, the number of slaves in 

1810 was 26,796 

1837 „ 21,509 

1836 „ 19,753. 
Id consequence of late amelioration in the system, the 
diminution for a few years past, has been less rapid. - 
The last year there was an increase of Iweniy-five. 

This decrease is to he ascribed, in part, to the licen- 
tiousness of which I have spoken ; in part, to excessive 
labor; and, perhaps, more than al), to the irregular 
habits of the slaves, and their almost total disregard of 
the ordinary means of preserving health. 

The legal condition of the slaves in the Danish colo- 
nies is nearly the same, that it was in the English 
islands before emancipation. They are not allowed to 
^ive evidence against white persons, except in cases 
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when they bring complaints before a police court, and 
then their testimony is not received upon oath. The 
nearest relatives may be separated from each other, 
^tber by sale or bequest ; but no slave can be removed 
from the island. Maoumission cannot be compelled by 
law ; but in point of fact is rarely if ever denied, when 
the slave is able to pay his appraised value. Such 
manumissions are not unfrequent. The slaves are al- 
lowed to inherit property ; and, when they choose, to 
succeed to the house and grounds of their parents. 
Tbey often accumulate a small amount of property. 
Some of the penal statutes are very severe ; but, at 
present, they are a dead letter. In this part of the 
system, as indeed in every other, there has been of 
late a great amelioration. The cart whip is now rare- 
ly seen as an emblem of authority in the 6elds, or used 
as an instrument of punishment upon private responsi- 
Mity, except in extreme cases. Confinement in the 
stocks and solitary imprisonment are the ordinary pun- 
ishments on the estates. The proprietor or the mana- 
ger has the legal authority to inflict thirty lashes ; but 
the will of the governor, which is in point of fiict, law, 
restricts the number to twelve. The more aggravated 
cases are brought before a police judge, who sentences the 
culprit to he whipped, to be imprisoned in the fort, or 
to be worked in the penal gang on the highways, ac- 
cording to the criminality of the offence. 

The governor, in compliance with the wishes of the 
government at home, inclines decidedly to lenity. 
Hb influence is felt upon every plantation ; and has 
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already eflecied & great improTement in the phy»cal 
condition of the slaves. He encourages them to come 
to him, or to go to the police judges with their com- 
plaints, ir, upon examination, they are found to be 
just, they never fail to be redressed ; if they are with- 
out foundation, the complainant generally receives a 
severe rebuke. If the proprietor or manager is fouod 
in fault, he is fined ; and, in some Instances, the mana- 
gers and overseers have been dismissed from their 
places, and expelled from the island. But after all, it 
cannot be said, that even physical cruelties are entirely 
prevented. 

The Christmas holydays are the annual season of 
negro festivities. Tfaey are spent in feasting, visiting, 
and dancing. It is customary ait this time, for slaves 
on the difierent plantations, attired in their choicest 
dress, to go in a body to the house of their master, and 
to receive admission to his best apartments; where 
they set up the musicofthebanjoand commence dancing. 
The family make it a point to be present, and not unlre- 
quently join in the dance. This is the occasion, when 
presents are distributed among them of provisions, 
clothing, or even of money. The feelings of the slaves 
towards tlielr master, through the year, depend very 
much on the treatment they receive at these times. 

It cannot be said, that there is any uniform senti- 
ment, at Santa Cruz, as to emancipation. I have al- 
ready remarked, that the Danish government fevor it ; 
and the governor speaks of it, as a thing to be expect- 
ed. He is also exerting his influence to break down 
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the prejudice, wbteb exisU against the colored dass. 
He haa invited some of tbem to his parties ; aod this 
year he directed the distinction, which has heretofore 
been made between the white and the free colored 
people, in the annua] census, tC> be discontinued. All 
fiee people are now Tegistered blether, without regard 
to their complexion. These circumstances, together 
with the dispositicMi wluch the governor manifests, to 
improve the condition of the slaves, sufficiently evince 
the intentions of the goveniment. It is greatly to he 
regretted, that the axe should not at once be laid at the 
root of the tree ; and such plans for the edufcation and 
religious instruction of the slaveij be itoraediaCely com- 
menced, as have so happily prepared the way for eniaa-. 
cipation in some of the British islands. The greatest 
objection, which I heard made lo emancipation at San- 
ta Cruz, was, that the Danish government would not 
he able to offer compensation for the slave. Could 
this be given, I have no doubt many of the planters 
would cheerfully accede to the measure. At present, 
they are watching, with great interest, the progress of 
the experiment in the English islands ; and are rather 
holding themselves in a state of listless expecUtion, 
than making any effort to prepare for thechange, which 
they see must come. 

I could wish, thai it had fallen to my lot to speak of 
Santa Cruz, in connection with some other subject, 
than slavery. Tiie island is endeared to me by the 
recollection of its balmy climate and beautiful scenery 
— by many kindnesses, received when I was in a coa- 
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dition most highly to appreciate tbem, and by the r&- 
&)ed and gmerous hospitality, uniformly shown to my 
countrymen, who have gone there for health. Heart- 
ily could I rejoice, if the curse of slavery had never 
lallen npon it ; for surely, in most other respects, it is 
one of the favored spots of earth. If in the preced- 
ing remarks, I have made any representations, which 
are not fully in accordance with truth, I hope they w3l 
be set to the account of misinformation, end not of de- 
sigD. If any thing could reconcile me to slavery, it is 
the partiality I feel for this island ; hut slavery, even 
as it exists here, which is perhaps its mildest form, i 
must pronounce a grievous wrong. 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES. 



Thk number of English Colonies, in which the 
slaves have been emancipated, is nineteen ; all of 
which, except British Guiana, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the island of Manritiua, are in the West Indies. 
The largest English island in the West Indies is Janaai- 
ca. The others are comparatively small ; and the 
most of ibem belong to the Leeward and Windward 
Islands. Though beautiful and fertile, they are inferior 
in the last particular, to Cuba, St. Domingo, and Porto 
Rico. 

These colonies are attached to the English gov- 
onnieDt in two ways. Those, called Crown Colonies, 
bare no legislature of their own ; but are governed by 
the king or men of his appointment. The othets harve' 
a legislature, which is composed of a governor and 
councDj appcHnted by the crown ; and a representative 
body elected by the people. In all of them, Parlia- 
ment maintuna the right of interfering; by legislative 
enactments — a right however which the colonial ag-^ 
semblies are ofcen inclined to dispute. 

A considerable naval and military Tome is supported 
hero at the expense of the mother country. By nieains' 
of two lines of packets from England to Barhadoes, 
anci two lines of steamboats from thetice to the o^er- 
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islands, a comniunication twice a month is maiDtaioed 
between England and all her West India colonies. 

I mention these circumstances to show, what means 
the British Government possesses for carrying its meas- 
ures into effect in the West Indies. I may also add, 
that much the largest part of the estates, in the colo- 
nies, are owned by persons who reside in the mother 
country ; and who, though they had a deep interest in 
the abolition of slavery, must have been greatly infiuen- 
ced in their feelings, by the prevailing Bentiments in 
England. This was an important circumstance, inas- 
much as a Large body of intelligrat men, who were 
most deejay concerned in the question, were present to 
give information, and prefer their re monairances on the 
one hand ; and on the other, to hear the replies of the 
government, and to be swayed hy the tide of popular 
opinion. 

The slave populatioo of all the English colonies 
amounts, according to the report of the commissioneis 
of compensation to 780,993 ; from which, if we subtract 
107,000 for the Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius, we 
shall have about 670,000 for the British West Indies 
and English Guiana. The number of slaves in the 
cdonies as I shall show in a subsequeot part of my 
report, bad been constantly decreasing, for many years 
previous to emancipation. 

West India property of every kind bad, also, greatly 
depreciated ; and at the time that slavery was aboliab- 
ed, had fellea into a most deplorable condition. As 
fiu" back as 1792, long before the question of idx^tkn 
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began to be agitated, Bryan Edwards represents " the 
great mass of planters, as men of oppressed fortunes, 
consigned by debt to unremitting drudgery in the col- 
(Hiies, with a hope, which eternally mocks their grasp, 
of happier days and a release from their embarrassments." 
Id 1807i fifteen years after the period to which Ed- 
wards alludes, the Assembly of Jamaica made a com- 
munication to the House of Commons on the commer- 
oial state of the West Indies, in which they say, (I take 
the extract from a speech of Mr. Buxton in Parlia- 
ment,) " From these facts, the House will he able to 
judge, to what an alarming extent the distresses of the 
sugar planters have already reached ; and with what 
accelerated rapidity, they are now increasing ; for the 
sugar estates lately brought to sale, and now in the 
Court of Chancery in this island and in England, 
amount to about one fourth of the wliole number of the 
colony." In another communication, made by the 
Assembly of the same Island to the House of Com- 
mons in 1813, it is said, " Estate after estate has passed 
into the hands of mortgagees and creditors absent from 
the island, until there are large districts, whole parishes, 
in which there is not a single proprietor of a sugar 
plantation resident." Again, in another address to 
Parliament in 1832, after a lapse of nearly twenty years, 
and but two years before the abolition of slavery, it 
was declared, " The alarming and unprecedented state 
of distress, m which the whole British West India 
interest is at tfab time involved, justified them in im- 
ploring Pariiament to adopt prompt and effectual nieas- 
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ures of relief, in order to preserve them from inevitaUtf 
ruin." 

These representations are fully sustained bj facta, 
which came to my own knowledge. I was repeatedly 
told, that in Jamaica at least two thirds of the estates, 
at the time emancipation took place, were nnder mort- 
gage ; and no small part of the remainder were so 
deeply ia debt, that the present proprietors could never 
redeem them. Nor was this state of things pecuUu to 
Jamaica. At Antigua, for several years previous to 
1834, the purchase of an esWte by private sale was al- 
most unknown ; and tosuch adegree of depressioB had 
property reached, that the Court of Chancery was ob- 
liged to make a rule, in order to prevent the almost en- 
tire sacrifice of estates, that they should not be sold for 
less than two thirds of their appraised value. The 
reasoo also that so many properties in ibe West Indies 
are owned by non-residents, is, that ihey have passed 
from the original proprietors, into the hands of mer- 
chants at London and Liverpool in payment of debt. 
The causes of this depreciation are to be found in tb9 
system of slavery ; but, as this part of the subject will 
come again under consideration, I will not enlarge upoR 
it here. SVhat I wish especially to be borne in mmd, 
is, that, with one or two exceptions, the price of prop- 
exty, in all the English colonies in the West Indies, 
had greatly fallen ; that there was a general stagnation 
of business ; and tbat without an im[>ortant choi^ in 
the order of things no biaterial r«ltef could have been 
expected. 
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There are other dreumstances to which we must 
advert,', ia order fully to understand the manner, id 
which the abohtion of slavery has been accomplbhed 
in the English colooies. It is we)l kDOWD,ihaC a ma- 
terial change had taken place, long before emancipa- 
ti<m, not only in the condiuon of the slave population, 
but in the state of public sentiineot in regard lo the 
evils of slavery. The commencement of this change 
was coeval with the first efforts for the abolition of the 
slave trade. From that time, the day of freedom for 
the slave began to dawn ; and the present abettors of 
slavery look back upon that period, as pregnant with 
all the mischief which has uoce come upon them. 
Although in the discussbns, wJiIch took place in Par- 
liament in relation to the suppression of the slave trade, 
nothing was said of the abolition of slavery, yet it was 
foreseen that ooe must inevitably follow the other. 
Burke, with bis usual sagacity, distinctly predicted, 
(.and with how much truth the event shows,} that the 
same principles, which required the extinction of the 
slave trade, must lead to the annihilation of slavery 
itself. 

But, though the event was uitic'ipated from the 
agency of causes then put in operation, yet the stt^s 
ef its progress were not so clearly defined. The first 
efiect of the discussions, to which I have alluded waa 
to rouse the publicmindtoaBenseof the wrongs, which 
traffic in human Besfa inflk»s on our common nature. 
The result is well known. It was one of those signal 
triumphs of reason and - humanity, nude at distant ui- 
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terrals over prejudice and self interest, which mark the 
progress of our species, and afibrd the best piesages of 
futare advancemeDt. 

Another efiectofthe suppression of the slave trade, 
which was probahl^ less expected, but has had scarcely 
less influence, was the increased value, which it gave 
to the lives of the negroes already in the Colonies. 
While large importations were made from Africa, the 
lacilities for repairing the waste and loss <^ life amoog 
the slaves hj new purchases, were so great, that even 
their physical comfort was hut little regarded. The 
question was not, whether their present number could 
be preserved or increased hy natural propagation in the 
Colonies, but which wilt aSbrd the greatest profit, so 
far to abate their labour as to rear families, or to task 
them to the uttermost, and supply their places as they 
tail, from foreign sources ; and it must be acknowl- 
. edged that the latter policy too often prevailed. The 
consequence was the greatest possible debasement in 
the physical and moral condition of the slaves. They 
were imported barbarians ; treated as brutes ; and 
brought to untimely graves by inadequate sustenance 
and exces»ve labour. 

But when the slave trade was abolished, and conse- 
quently foreign supplies were cut oS, it became an ob- 
ject of the highest importance with the planters, to en- 
courage the natural increase of his slaves, by a greater 
regard lo their physical comfort. 

With this relief, the slaves began lo improve ; their 
intellectual and moral powers found belter opportunity 
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to expaod ; and the little knowledge whbh one gener- 
ttion acquired was transmitted to the next. This led 
to a better state of feeling betweeti tlie master and 
slaves, and opened the way for the efforts of benevolent 
individuals for their instruction and moral improvement. 
Thus a relaxation in the rigors of their condition com- 
menced, which has been slowly but regularly advancing 
to the present time. The self interest of the master, 
rather than mercy, prompted, in the first instance, to a 
imligation of the system : the better feelings of liis na- 
ture then began to plead for the slave; and led, by 
slow degrees, to the recognition of him as a human 
being. The missionary was nowallowed tocommence 
bis labors ; and, under all these advantages, small in- 
deed in reality, but great compared with what they had 
been, the slaves gradually rose in importanceand strength 
till it became a question of overwhelming interest to the 
English nation, not so much whether they were fit for 
emancipation, as whether they were not uQ&t any longer 
to be slaves. 

The abolition of the slave trade, from which we date 
the commencement of this improvement, was in 1808. 
Id 1814, after the general peace io Europe, the subject 
was again brought before Parliament, with a view of 
■ecuring the cooperation of the other powers, in the en- 
tire suppression ofthis inhuman traffic. If these efibrts 
bad no other eSect, tbey aroused the attention of the 
English community to tlie sufferings of the enslaved 
negro in the colonies ; and excited more strongly thaa 
ever its sympathy in his behalf. From tbta period, the 
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advocates for Ihe rights of the slave have never slum- 
bered. Missionaries were sent among them in greater 
numbers ; (he extent of their degradation and su&erhigs 
was ascertained ; and information in relation to the 
whole subject was spread before the community. The 
public mind wes shocked at the atrocities which these 
investigations brought to light ; and Parliament, urged 
by petitions from all quarters, was forced, in 1823, in- 
to an examination of the slave code in the West Indies. 
The result was, that the following resolutions were 
proposed in the House of Commons and carried unani- 
mously : — 

" That it is expedient to adopt effectual and dedsire 
measures for ameliorating the condition of the shve 
population in his majesty's dominions. 

" That through a determined and persevering but at 
the same time judicious and temperate enforcement of 
such measures, the House looks forward to a progres- 
sive improvement in the character of the slave popula- . 
tion ; such as may prepare them for a participation in 
the civil rights of his majesty's subjects. 

" That the House Is anxious for the accomplishment 
of that purpose at the earliest penod which shall be 
compatible with the well-beingofthe slaves themselves, 
with the safety of the colonies, and with a feir and equi- 
table consideration for the interests of private property." 

These resolutions were not presented to the House 
of Lords till 1826, when they were unanimously 
adopted by that body. 

Id pursuance of these resolutions, an Order in Coun- 
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cil was sent out to the West Indies, embodying laws 
and regulations ibr mitigating the evils of slavery, with 
the understanding that it was to be enforced in the 
crown colonies, and urged upon the others for general 
acceptance. The objects |H'iDcipally aimed at in this 
order, were the better protection of the slaves ; the 
abolition of the Sunday market and the prevenUon of 
labor on the Sabbath ; the disuse of the whip in the 
field and in the punishment of females at all ; the ad- 
niission of slave evidence in courts of justice ; a mora 
humane regard to the family ties of slaves ; and a more 
easy process by which they might obtatu manumission. 

The success of this measure was exceedingly various ; 
and showed most cleuly the general hostility, which 
previuled at that time in the English islands, against 
any essential improvement in the condition of the slaves. 
Some of the A^emblies at first utterly rejected it; 
others adopted some parts ; and others passed session 
after session in fruitless discussion, without either adopt- 
ing or rejecting it. It led, however, in all the islands,- 
sooner or later, to a mitigation of the slave system, 
which, though it was by no means satisfactory to Par- 
liament, was still an important advance. 

It should then be distinctly understood, that the ob- 
ject of the resolutions of 1833, which gave the first in- 
timation of the final intentions of Parliament, was to 
prepare the slaves for emancipation. From that time 
till the Abolition Act was passed, the colonial secreta- 
ries were in cwstant correspondence with the proper 
authorities in the colonies, using argument, remon^ 
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strance, and expostulation, in order to efiect a compli- 
ance with the injunctions of tlie pareot govemment. 
But the planters seeing, as they thought, in the pro- 
|K>sed measures a tendency to the entire ruin of the 
colonies, nerer yielded more than a partial, tardy, and 
unwilling acquiescence ; so that in 1833, though some 
alleviations had taken place. Parliament, despairing of 
being able to secure the degree of preparation in tbe 
slaves for freedom which was intended, began to con- 
template a more decisive course of action. The Brit- 
ish nation now rose in its strength ; petitions were sent 
into Parliament from all parts of the kingdom ; and I 
venture to say, that the annals of the world do not re- 
cord a more sublime and magnanimous act of legislation, 
than that which decreed the entire extinction of slavery 
throughout tiie British colonies. This act, based in a 
deep sense of justice both to the master and the slave, 
and involving a pecuniary sacrifice which would be ab- 
solutely frightful to a less high-minded people, will be 
the glory of England and the admiration of the world, 
when her proudest military and naval achievements 
shall have been obliterated &om the memory of man- 
kind. 

The opposition in the West Indies, to the measures 
proposed by Parliament for the melioration of slavery, 
arose no doubt from the incompatibility which the plan- 
ters saw in them with the continuance of the system. 
Many of them, indeed, felt Ks evils, but still clung ta it 
with a convulsive grasp. They looked to emanctpa- 
tion S3 a very doubtful remedy for the su^rings- either 
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of tbemselves or the slaves. It was an experiment 
which had never been tried on so lai^ a scale, it in- 
v<dved not only property but personal security and life ; 
and depended for success on ibe fidelity and good dis- 
positions of those whom they had been accustomed to 
regard only with jealousy and distrust. la such cir- 
cuDBtances, it is not surprising that they came rriuc- 
tantly to an issue io which they had so much at stake ; 
though others mi^t be perfectly confident of a suc- 
cessful result. Happily, however, the crisis is past : 
the daric cloud has discharged its contents, and has fer- 
tilized the grouod it was expected to destroy. It now 
remains for the planters, as they are free from danger, 
to evince the sincerity of their former professims, by 
bending tbeir efibrts to the improvement of a people, 
whom their unfounded fears long kept in bondage ; and 
who have hitherto proved themselves worthy of the 
new conGdence which has been placed in them. 

It is well known, that the Act of Abolition was ac- 
companied by a grant of £20,000,000 as an indemnity 
to the planters for the slaves, and any losses which 
might ensue in consequence of their emancipation. To 
prepare for the distribution of this fund, a committee 
was appointed, designated a Committee of Compeosa- 
don, to ascertain the number of the slaves in each colo- 
ny, and their average price for a period of eight years 
immediately preceding 1830. With these data, it was 
easy to determine the aggregate value of all the slaves 
in the English possessions. It was found to be about 
twice the sum which had been voted by Parliament 
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SO that the plantera became entitlod to about half the 
value of tb^ slaves, as esUmated bj the Committee of 
CfHiipensatioD. I was told in the West Indies, that 
only about £12,000,000 had at that time actually been 
pajd ; aod that aeaily the whcAe of this was retmned 
in England for the payment of debts due from the 
]4anteis. As to the adequacy of this compensa^on, or 
the propiiety of ginng any, I shall be better prepared 
to speak in a subsequent part of these Letters. 
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-STSTEH or IHBtEDIATE EHARCIPATIOK. 



The eiDancipatkiii act of Ifae Biitish Pariiament did 
not confer on the slaves uoquaMed freedom', but 
placed them in an intennedjate state, where they were 
to enjoy the protectioa of law, and make funber prepa- 
ration for the full possession of the pnYiIeges of BriUsb 
subjects. This scheme has received the name of tbe 
Apprenticeship System, from the analogy which exists 
between the condition in which it places the slave, 
and the situation of apprenticed minors under the Eng- 
lish laws. I shall explain this system more fiilly when 
I come to Barbadoes, where it is in operation. At 
present, following the track of my invesdgattons, I shall 
direct my attention to Antigua, where, as I have be- 
fore remarked, complete emancipation was proclaimed 
by the colonial Assembly on the first of August, 1834. 

As tbe example of this island is all important, it a 
desirable fidly to understand, not only the present con- 
diUon of tbe emancipated people, but also the peculiar 
cncurostances which led to the adoption of the plan, 
and have contributed materially to its success. 

Antigua is almost exclusively a sUgar colony. It is 
about twenty miles in length and fifly in drcumfereoce. 
The Estates are generally larger than those in St. Croix, 
but are in most tespects conducted in the same way. 
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Nearly all the island is under cultivation ; and, except 
in seasons of drought, which are not uncommon, is 
productive. It has, as I have before intimated, a legis- 
lature of its own ; and is the residence of a governor, 
whose jurisdiction extends to several other islands in 
the vicinity. The only town of importance is Si. John's, 
which is supposed to contain about 13,000 inhabitants. 

In 1S21, when the last census was taken, the popu- 
lation of the island was 37,226; of which 1980 were 
whites, 3,895 free colored and black people, 31,064 
^ves, and 287 African apprentices and discharged 
soldiers. According to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Compensation, there were, at the time of 
emancipation, only 29,537 slaves. Of the £20,000,000 
compensation money, the colony was eRtltled to 
£425,866 It. Okd. ; which afibrded an aUowance of 
abou( £14 for each slave. 

The great Abolition Act of Parliament made pro- 
vision that if any of the colonies should wish to make 
•Dy alterations in the BUI, or to substitute other enaot- 
ments, not inconsistent with its original c^ject,J>ut bet- 
ter adapted to their respective circumstances, such 
alterations or substitutions, alter having received the 
sanction of the home government, might be adopted. 
The Assembly of Antigua look advantage of this pro- 
vision ; ajid, after a protracted and thorough discussion, 
resolved on giving to the slaves immediate and entire 
muQcipatton. This measure was strenuously op^/osed, 
bodi in the Assembly and out of it, and was finally car- 
ried by a small majority, — I believe by the casting-vote 
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of the Speaker. Happil<r, however, its operuioo has 
beeo such as to remove all doubts, and to unite all 
parties in its support. Not a man of any influeoce can 
now be foilDd on the island, who does not rejoice and 
even glory in its adoption ; and it has secured for An- 
tigua, among the other islands, the credit of great mag- 
nanimity and political sagacity. 

The following are the principal reasons for the adc^ 
tion of (his measure, as set forth by the Report of a 
joint Committee of both Houses of the Assembly on the 
great question. Some of them relate to the prorislons 
of the apprenticeship system, and will he better under- 
stood after that system has been considered. 

1. A desire to have the subject settled at cmce, and 
thus prevent (iiture agitation. 

2. An apprehension that the apprenticeship system 
would take away the authority of the master over the 
slave, without supplying in its place adequate means of 
contrdling him. 

3. Dislike to the system of stipendiary magistrates, 
who were to be introduced fromahroad, and must, from' 
the nature of the case, be unacquainted with the state 
of things in the cc^onies. 

4. Objection to the distbclion made by die abcdition 
act between the praedial and nba-praedial classes, as 
being founded in injustice and bad policy. 

5. The peculiar preparation on the part of buh 
planters and the slaves for immediate emancipation, 

6. The comparatively high degree of intelligetice uid 
moral principle which existed among the slave? 

6* 
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7. The circumstance that the lands on the island 
were neariy all cultirated and occupied ; so that the 
negroes would be obliged to continue their present 
habits of labor, in order to procure a livelihood. 

These reasons may all be comprised in two. Id tbe 
first place, inherent objections to the apprenticeship 
system ; and Jo the second, a belief, that the slaves at 
Antigua were, at that time, as well prepared for free- 
dom, as those, on most of the other islands would be 
ID 1840, when the act provided for their entire eman- 
cipation. 

But, though immediate emancipation was proclaim- 
ed to the slaves in Antigua, let it not be supposed, 
that they were raised at once to the enjoyment of all 
the rights and privileges of enlightened citizens. As 
soon as the assembly had resolved on immediate eman- 
dpatioD, it proceeded to pass enactments, designed ex- 
pressly lor tbe protection and government of (he libera- 
ted people. The object was not indeed to curtail their 
substantial freedom, but rather to prevent the abuse of 
it — to hedge them about with such restraints and 
checks, as would not only preserve them from wanton 
outrages, but which should confine them to steady in- 
dustry and economy, in those subordinate situations 
which they must for a long time occupy. 

It was perfectly obvious, that they could not soon, 
if everi reasonably aspire to be any thing more than 
tbe peasantry of tbe country ; and it was therefore wise 
policy to encourage them to remain in their present 
placo, rather tbaa nisb into employments for whtcb 
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they were not qusKGed, and in which they must cer- 
tainly fail. I do not mean to intimMe, that ihey are 
excluded by law from the highest places in society. 
Id this respect they stand on tlie same level as all the 
other members of the community. But they cannot 
lise lo such places, without quaIi6c&tions which they 
do not at present possess ; but which, in the course of 
time, they may acquire. 

A judgment may be formed of the enactments, to 
which I have alluded, &om the following abridged 
specimens. 

In the first place, it was provided that the slaves 
should remain one year after their emancipation in the 
places which they then occupied — that the use of their 
houses and little patches of ground should be continued 
to them ; and that they should work for their masters 
as they bad done ; but that instead of receiving food 
and clothing, they should be paid for their labor in 
money. They were also exempted from all coercion 
except that of law. At the end of this year, they 
were at liberty to seek other situations and go into 
other employments ; but it was provided, that when an 
engagonent of service had been made, the laborer was 
not allowed to leave the place nor the employer to 
dismiss him, without having given a month's notice. 
The object of this regulation was to prevent such 
changes as might arise from momentary passion. 

As it might be expected that the negroes, fiom their 
aversion to field labor, would prefer the employment 
of porters, huxters, pedlars, etc., it was provided that 
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all persons, who act in these capacities, should recave 
B regular license from the govemqieiit. Of couise i( is 
in the power of government to exclude them from 
these situations, so fer as it may he thought expedient. 

Idleness and vagrancy are probihited by an act pun- 
ishing with confinement in the house of ciHTection, and 
hard labor, all such as are found to live without regular 
employment and have no visible means of subsistence. 

The new people are excluded from bearing arms by 
a regulation, which raises the militaiy forces from those 
ranks and employments in society, from which their 
situation in lif^ excludes them. 

Laws were also made to meet all those complaints 
and differences, which might be expected to arise be- 
tween the employer and the laborer ; and also for the 
speedy punishmeot of those petty frauds, thefts, and 
misdemeanors, which it was supposed would be the 
consequence of at once setting so large a number of 
slaves free. 

These laws, which might at first be thought minute 
and vexatious, are easily and promptly executed by 
means of a numerous and vigilant police. Justices of 
the peace, constables, and subordinate officers, were 
appointed in large numbers, and stationed in every part 
of the island. Indeed two or three of the most respect* 
able negroes were apiiointed as constables on every 
estate. Most of the difficulties are settled without a 
formal trial before a court of justice, and with hut very 
little trouble. The more serious complaints, howem, 
all go before a higher tribunal. About thirty officea 
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of police hare a regular salary from the government ; 
the others receive a small fee from the parties who re- 
quire their services. This arrangeinent is found amply 
sufficient to preserve the peace and good order of the 
island. The following extract from a proclamation of 
the Goreraor, Sir E. J, Macgregor, of the first of July 
1834, wili throw further light on the subject of this 
letter, and show the spirit in which the new system 
was introduced. 

" It hath seemed good lo his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, by and with the advice of his Majesty's Privy 
Council, to call the serious attention of those, who are 
50 soon to become free, to the following most impor- 
tant points. First, that their condition will be no long- 
er that of reliance on their masters for food, house-room 
uid dothiag ; their new position will remove them from 
this close connection with thetr former owners, and 
they will henceforth have to depend for the necessaries 
of life, on the honest and industrious labor of their owa 
hands. 

" Secoodly, that whilst the umiost benefit of the 
laws, and encouragement from the owners of plantations 
will be given to those who labor industriously and live 
soberly and honestly where they are permitted to re- 
side, the magistrates will be by law empowered to order 
to be taken up and brought to deserved punishment, 
all such as shall wander about in idleness, or attempt 
to make a living by robbery, theft or any dishonest 
means ; and the masters, who are required by the act 
josl passed not only to establish unrestricted freedom^ 
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but to let their steady, orderly, and reputable depen- 
deots remain in undisturbed possession of their present 
habitations or houses, for twelve months to come, may 
nerenheless avail themselves of the right, which Ibe 
same act gives them, oamely, to expel from their es- 
tates such as shall he guilty of insubordinate, quarrel- 
some, disorderly, or riotous beha\aor, or drunkenness, 
thelt, trespass, or other gross delinquency. 

" Thirdly, that the obligations of free subjects of his 
Majesty the King, bind them to due obedience and 
loyal support to all who are hers put iu authority uuder 
the king, and with quiet submission to observe the laws 
of the land, and also to be ready to as^t lu suppres- 
sing and bringing to justice any evil disposed persons 
who may threaten to disturb the public peace. 

" Fourthly, that the said first of August having been, 
by a proclamation from bis Excellency the Goverow, 
ordered to be kept as a day of public ^anksgiving to 
God for his past mercies, and of humble interces^<n 
for the continuance of his gracious care and favor, it is 
confidently expected, that the demeanor of those made 
free on that memorable occasion will be disUnguisbed, 
by the temperance, moderation, and decorum, that 
should maHc the rejoicing of a christiait people, whilst 
the fear of ofieadiog that Almighty Being, whose pow- 
er over the stormy wind and tempest, we are taught 
at that season of the year especially to acknowledge, 
will deter them from every excess displeasing to him, 
and endaugering theJr own peace and safety. 
" Lastly, as these individuals have heretofixe enjoyed 
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full liberty of cooscience in serving God, and atleoding 
the means of grace afibrded by the several ministers of 
the Gospel, who have long labored among them for 
their good, and who have made the most Ikrorable 
r^resentatioos of their civilisation and fitness to enjoy 
the boon of freedom (which gratifying testimony was 
dutifully transmitted by the Governor, to be laid before 
his Majesty the King), so are they now solemnly call- 
ed upon to remember and to maintain the conduct thus 
cleariy pcHoted out to them in the Holy Scriptures : 
" Submit yoorselTes to every ordinance of man for 
tbe Lwd'a sake : whether it be to the king as supreme, 
or to governors, asnnlo them that are sent by him 
for tbe punishment of evil doeis, and for the praise of 
them that do well. For so is the will of God, that 
with well-dcung ye may put to silence the ignOTance 
of fixdish men : As free, uid not using your liberty for 
a cloak of maliciousness but as tbe servants of God. 
Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. 
Honor the kmg." 
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ANTIGUA. OFEBATION OF THE ST8TEJ1 OF TBESDOH. 

On the arrival of the first of August — that da^ so 
fraught with hope and bright aoticipation on one hand, 
tad fear aod anxious forefoodiog cm the other — the 
mighty trausitioQ from slavery to freedom was made, in 
a manner, most becomlog so serious and important a 
tniDsactloD, and most auspicious to the fiiture well-beit^ 
of the islantj. When the shackles of slavery were to 
be unlocked, and the immense boon of freedom was to 
be received by one part of the population, and the 
hearts of the other were trembling with feverish anx- 
iety at the result, nothing could be more fitting, than 
that the attention of all should be directed to that great 
Being, who rules the stormy tempest, and " stills the 
tumult of the people, and turns all hearts as the riven 
of water are turned." Accordingly, as has been al- 
ready inuroated, the first of August was set apart by 
public authority, to be observed throughout the island, 
as a day of public thanksgiving to God, for the signal 
blessings which he had bestowed, and of devout sup- 
plication for his special protection and guidance in the 
great enterprise which then filled all minds and all 
hearts. When the day arrived, the churches of all the 
different denominations in the island were opened, and 
were thronged by immense crowds of all ranks and 
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colors, who came gratefully to acknowledge to God the 
blessings, which they had received, and humbly to im- 
plore his coDtiaued favor. 

The day thus auspiciously corameDced, terminated 
in a manner most gratifying to the friends of freedom. 
The emancipated people, instead of becoming fianttc 
vith joy, in the possession of their new rights and 
privileges, and rioting in the ebullitions of ungovemed 
' passion, as might naturally have been expected, re- 
tired from the places of public devotion to their little 
tenements, without the commission of a single outrage 
or the least disorderly conduct. The day was charac- 
terized by the stillness and solemnity of the Sabbath, 
rather than by the noise, and tumult, and intoxication, 
which usually, on such occasions, disgrace more intelli- 
gent and civilized communities. 

During the first year, no material alteration in the 
course of things, took place. The freed people, who 
were now called laborers, remained with their former 
masters excepts few, who were ejected from their pla- 
ces for disorderly conduct. The only difference was, 
that instead of being under the irresponsible authority 
of the master, they were subject to law administered 
by a magistrate, and received the compensation for 
their labor in money instead of clothing and provisions. 
At the close of this year there were some changes, 
but much fewer than were anticipated. Some sought 
laboron different estates ; others went from the country 
to the town, and a few left the island. But in a shon 
ume, very many of them returned to iheir former sit- 
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uatioQS and enqployments, thus evincing the force of 
early attachments and habits, which, I have many rea- 
sons to believe, are uncommonly strong in the unculti- 
vated mind of the negro. With the exception of two 
or three estates, where the negroes refused for a day 
or two to work, on account of an alleged insufficiency 
of wages, the most perfect order and tranquillity had 
prevailed down to the time when I visited the island. 
I hazard ootbing in saying, that the people of Antigua . 
are as free from any apprehensions of riot or insurrection, 
as is the most peaceable village in New England. The 
militia, which was frequently on duty duiing slavery 
and especially on the Christmas holidays, has not been 
called out for the purpose of preserving the public 
peace, since the day of emancipation. This single fact 
would indicate to a West Indian, a feeling of security, 
which was little known in the time of slavery. 

It was a point of considerable difficulty and of great 
importance, to establish, at first, a proper rate of wages. 
It was desirable to adopt one, which should be perma- 
nent, or one, at least, which it should not be found 
necessary to lower, as such a change would no dout» 
create discontent. As no estate had been cultivated by 
free labor, and as the expenses of sucli cultivation were 
not known ; and as the incomes of the estates, in 
consequence of the difference in the seasons, vary in no 
small degree in successive years, it was not easy tode- 
termine what rate the average returns of the estates 
would allow. It was also important, in order to pre- 
vent the temptation to change from one place to another, 
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to which it was supposed the negroes would be greatly 
iBclined, that the wages should be unirorm od all the 
plantations. Accordingly a consultatioa was held hf 
the planters, and a price of labor, which it was thought 
would be equitable to both parties, was established, 
not by law, but by general consent. The effect of 
this measure, in promoting the contentment and regu- 
lar industry of the laboring classes, has been exceedingly 
happy. There was at first, as I before intimated, a 
little dissatisfaction on the part of the negroes with their 
compensation ; but they soon perceived that their de- 
mands would be unavailii^, and they went quietly to 
their work. 

The adult laborers on the estates receive in the cur- 
lency of the island lOd. per day, which is, in our cur^ 
rency, about 1 L cents— the weeding laborers, comprising 
the youth from 10 to 18 years of age, have 9d. or 
about 10 cents. The children, when they work, obtain 
a little compensation in provisions or something of the 
kind. The first rate domestics receive four dollais a 
month ; and good mechanics a little more. The.em- 
ployer stimul^es the laborers to punctuality and faith- 
fulness, by deducting a small sum from their regulu 
wages when they are absent or idle ; but such deduc- 
tions are always subject to the revision of a magistrate. 
But the raost efieotual stimulus to industry is job-work, 
a method by which the laborers oflen more than doable 
their wages. This plan is also for the interest of the 
planter ; inasmuch as he gets his woik: done in a short- 
er time and with less expense. I was told that the 
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negroes, when they labor in this way, often eyioce an 
energy of character and a power of effort, of which it 
had been supposed they were utterly incapable. 

This is indeed almost the only case under the pres- 
ent arrangement, in which wages, coD»dered as a 
stimulus to industry, have thetr full effect. As the 
negroes remain on the estates where they have worked 
alt their lives under a difffereut system, and as they all 
receive the same wages with little or no regard to their 
skill or strength, they naturally lall into the same rate 
of tabor, to which they have always been accustomed. 
At any rate, they have no inducement to increase th^ 
efforts. It is only when their compensation depends 
on the amount of labor which they perform that they 
fiilly tax their energies ; and then they are found to be 
quite different beings from what tbey were in slavery. 
Such unexpected developments of energy and sbiU 
surprize the planters ; but the only inference which 
many of them make, is, that the negroes were not 
overworked in the time of slavery. 

As one of the greatest evils apprehmded fiom eman- 
cipation, was, that the negroes would not work, I deem 
it of the utmost importance to say, that, on those es- 
tates, which have conciliating and judicious'-managers, 
who give job-work in due proportion, there has been 
no falling off* in labor. Such estates were never under 
belter cultivation, and, in many cases, even with a di- 
minished number of laborers. On some estates, where 
K different policy has been pursued, there has been a 
shgbt diminution. The truth ia, all the planteis have 
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endeavored to retsm ibeir gsnga nnbiokeD ; and the 
negroes, feeling secure of their ntuadons, have had no 
raotive to increased efibit. ^t this state of things 
will not long continue. The planters, finding no diffi- 
onlty in obtaining laborers, will cease to employ any 
but the more industrious ; and the otheis must quioken 
tfaeb pace or starve. This is the conditicxi to which 
things are even now obviously tending. Skill and m- 
dustry are beginning to be appreciated, and will soon 
receive their appropriate reward. 

The two past years, in consequence of severe 
droughts, the crop of cane, and of course the demand 
lor labor, was small, but I was repeatedly assured, that 
if the crops should be ever so great, they might be ta- 
ken off without inconvenience ; and that no person 
would faesiiats to commence any enterprise however 
arduous, fiom an apprehension that sufficient labor 
' could not be obtained. 

The hours of labor are firom the rising to the seuiog 
of the sun, with an allowance of about two hours and 
t half for meals. The negroes, in a state of slavery^ 
were accustomed to have either a part or the whole ofi 
Saturday, as a market day — this practice continues, but 
a corresponding deduction is made from their wages. 
The number of overseers and superintendents is the 
same, as it was formerly ; but fewer will be required] 
when the negroes become better acquainted with ^e 
present system. 

Tbe employment of machmery, such as Ae {douglr; 
and die cart, is becommg more oonnnon. It has not; 
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liitherto been used to any great extentj on account of 
the superabundance of laborers, who must be employ- 
ed. By substituting animal strength for human, and 
by improving agricultural utensils, an immense amount 
of labor may be saved. At present, cane is transported 
irom the fields to the mill on the badu of donkeys, 
dirt and manure are removed in trays or baskets on the 
beads of the negroes, and the ground is dug up and 
prepared for planting with an instrument, which Toy 
much resembles our stub-hoe. It is calculated that a 
pair of horses and a plough will do the work, in {^ant- 
ing cane, of thirly-fi?e men. The farmer may fcmo 
some idea of the waste of labor in the West Indies, by 
supposing bis lands to be all cultivated with Indian 
com, and no agricultural implements allowed biro, ex- 
cept a mule and pack-saddle, a wooden tray, aad a 
stub-hoe. There is, indeed, much prejudice among 
the negroes against the introductitm of new utensils. 
I was toldof a singular instance of this kindin Antigua. 
A gentleman purchased a lot of wheel barrows, with 
Ibe intention of having tbe negroes use them instead of 
trays in carrying out the manure ; but they not taking 
a fancy to the rolling part, loaded them, and mounted 
tbe whole on their heads. It is, however, scarcely 
necessary to say, how rapidly this prejudice will vanish 
with the progress of intelligence and enterprise. 

It is quite obvious that, with the little pittance for 
wages which the negroes receive, they cannot partici- 
pate very largely in the luxuries of life. It may ap- 
pear to some incredible, that on so small a sum they 
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should be able to support themselves at all — the wages 
of an adult laborer on the estate being only about 6fty 
five cents per week. It should, however, be recollec- 
ted that, in addition to this sum, they have their medical 
attendance st the expense of the estate ; and also the 
use of their houses and a, spot of ground, where they 
grow vegetables. Some privileges, which they enjoyr 
ed in slavery, such as cutting wood and grass, and 
keeping poultry and stock, they are now denied. But 
it is computed that their present wages, small as they 
are, amount to nearly twice the cost of their former al- 
lowance in food and clotbbg. It may also, be observ- 
ed, that the expense of providing the absolute necessa- 
ries of life in that climate, is small. Fuel is not wanted 
except for cooking ; suitable clothing is light and cheap, 
and fruit and vegetables constitute no small part of the 
ordinary food. 

Though a severe drought has greatly curtailed the 
resources of the negroes the two past years, yet an ad- 
vancement is already perceptible in their dress, furni- 
ture, style of living, and in the general comforts of life. 
I was also informed that they generally manifest a de- 
sire to improve their condition — that they are endeavor- 
ing to get better houses and furniture, better clothing 
and food, and in every respect to imitate their superiors. 
If this improvement is not so great as the friends of 
freedom could wish ; yet it is such as fully to satisfy 
their reasonable expectations. 

Nor need any fear be entertained, that the artificial 
desires and wants which prevail ao much in more ad- 
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vanced ciHnmuaities, will not End their way among the 
new laboring class. Man^ supposed that the negro, 
aveise ta labor and contented with the coetsest fan, 
would sink down, as soon as he was allowed to follow 
his own inclinations, into idleness and beggary. 

But it is found, that be not only wants the comfoiti 
and luxuries of life, but that he is willing to work fw 
them ; and that he shows no little shrewdness in turn- 
ing bis small resources to account in ptoTiding thmi. 
The danger at present is, not so much that he will aim 
too low, as that his desires will outstrip his means. 

There has also been a perceptible improvement in the 
domestic habits of the emancipated people. The 
Moravian missionaries early attempted to extirpate tbe 
degrading custom of concubinage. They admitted 
DOne to their communion who upheld it by their ex- 
ample. As they had not themselves the legal right to 
solemnize marriages, such as wished to be united in 
matrimony appeared before them, and afler declaring 
themselves man and wife, they were so registered in 
the records of the church, to which they are a&erwards 
held amenable for their conduct in that relation. This 
ceremony served a long time as a substitute far a 
regular maniage ; but about the year 1800, the Moia- 
mns, becoming dissatisfied with it and taking advan- 
tage of tbe favor which tbey had obtained in the island, 
assumed tbe responsibility of solemnizing the rite 
themselves.* In 1811 or 1812, the Methodist Con- 

* I regret that since emancipation, tlie raissionariea ban 
not been allowed to marry aven tfa« people of [faeir vm 
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ference in England passed an otdet directing their 
misnonaries to exclude from their communion all per- 
sons, who were living in a state of concubinage. The 
Episcopal clergy seconded these effijrts ; and the re- 
sult was a great improvement in the state of society. 

Since slavery was abolished and they are at liberty 
so to do, it is more common for man and wife to live 
together ; though 1 fear, that on account of old preju- 
dices and habits, this practice will not soon become 
universal. The family ties also are growing stronger— 
a deeper interest is felt by parents in their cliildren — 
better provision is made for their support and education, 
and domestic comfort and happiness are more highly 
appreciated. In all these respects, however, It must 
be acknowledged that the people are much nearer tbeir 
former condition, than they are the one in which we 
could wish to see them ; but still, the tendency is io 
the right direction, and a good degree of improvement 
is already manifest. 

The effiirts of the missionaries were by no means 
ccHifined, in their effects, to the slaves. There is in all 
the West India islands, a large class of colored females, 
who are considered as having no character to gain or 
to lose; and who, consequently, became the ready 
instruments of vice. As soon as ibe practice of con- 
cubinage became disreputable, they were obliged to 

eoDgreguion*. One of tbera informed me, tbit he hod been 
obliged to aid, from hia own niirrow pittance, poor members 
of his church, in paying their marriage fee to one of the 
clergymen of the eUabliehmeDL Such iatolenuice, it is to 
be h(q»ed, will not long b« continued, 
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abandon their former habits and seek more respectable 
connexions. Through them, the white populatioD felt 
the change ; and the sentiments of the whole communi- 
ty have been greatly purified and elevated, at least 
compared with what they were, and with what they 
sull are on most of the islands. 

It would not appear from the criminal calendar, that 
the amount of crime in the Island has diminished since 
emancipation, but rather increased. I was assured 
however that this increase was only apparent — that it 
was owing to the fact, that many of the crimes, which 
were formerly punished by the masters, now come be- 
fore courts of justice and increase the criminal rolls. 
It was the general opinion that crime had diminished. 

I visited the House of Correction at St. John's, 
which is the only place of punishment on the island ; 
and, through the politeness of the superintendent, was 
allowed, not only to see every part of the prison, but 
to inspect the books, in which the crimes and punish- 
ments were recorded. The offences were all of a 
trivial nature, such as vagrancy, idleness, stealing cane 
and grass — violating engagements of service, and ill 
treatment of employers. The punishment here was 
bard work in breaking up stone in the yard, to Mac- 
adamize the streets, or labor on some public work in 
the vicinity. The tread mill was sometimes used in 
cases of obstinacy. I saw no one sentenced to remain 
here more than three months. The following is the 
number that was confined here on the first of Afii 
in each of the three years sinoe 1934. 
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First of April 1B35 ... 46 
* 1836 ... 52 
" " 1837 ... 83 

Id addition to these, there were ten cniuitiah ia jail 
awaitbg their trial. 

It will appear trorn the above statements, that the 
amount of crime on the Island, Qonsidenng the popula- 
tion and the circumstances of the case, is trivial, and 
that the punishments are not severe. 

Another topic of importance is the condition of the 
poor. By the act of emancipBli9D, the slaves who 
were unable to labor, became entitled to a support from 
the estates where they belonged, till some other pro- 
vision should be made by law. Those, who have 
since become poor, have no such claim. It is now ex- 
pected, that parents will support their children while 
young, and that children will aid their aged and iafirm 
parents. To this no objection is made on the part of 
the (ireed people ; but sUU all the poor cannot find in 
this way an adequate maintenance. To supply this 
deBciency, various institutions have been established. 
or this character is the Daily Meal's Society at St. 
John's ; the principal object of which is to furnish food 
to the poor ; though, in some cases, they are also 
lodged and clothed. The day that I visited the asy- 
lum, eighty two persons received their dinner gratui- 
tously ; and the cost of the whole was but 12s. sterling. 
But the most eSectual and useful institutions for aid- 
ing the poor are the Friendly Societies. They at once 
accomplish the purpose of a Savings Bank, and pro- 
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mote morality and industry. £ach member depoats a 
small sum every month ; by which he becomes entitled 
to BssistaDce in sickness and in old age. Many socie- 
ties of this kind hare been formed in different parts of 
the ^island ; and are under the control of the various 
religious denominations. They are designed especial- 
ly for tlie negroes ; and as immoral persons are denied 
the privilege of joining them, they operate as a strong 
inducement to sobriety aad good conduct. In certain 
cases, individuals who are not members, receive relief 
from them. I give the number of subscribers and the 
receipts for three years of one of these societies, which 
belongs to the Moravian church at St. John's. 
Number of Subscribers, 1834 . . 987 
1835 . . 1868 
" 1836 . . 2020 

Amount of Receipts, 1834 £520. 17s. lOJd. 
do. 1835 839. 14s. ^i. 

do. 1836 1021. Us. 3d. 

It appears from this statement, that there has been 
a gradual increase in the number of subscribers, and io 
the amount of subscriptions each year since emancipa- 
tion look place. The same is true of most of the 
others. By these and other means, the poor of the 
island are pretty well pronded for ; though there was 
more oi less suSering during the severe drought of last 
season. 

It now remains to illustrate, by a few details, the 
efiecis of emancipation upon the cultivation and pros- 
perity of the island. It was supposed, that the cuiti- 
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ration of sugar would decline, in consequence of a 
diminution of labor; but this has not been tbe case. 

The planters grow fewer potatoes, yams, etc., {or 
the oegroes, than tbey did under the old system ; but 
it is because they find sugar cane more profiuble. 

The testimony was most ample, that on the whole, 
the present system is not more expensive than the 
Fonner. The answer which I generally received to 
my inquiries on this point, was, the expense of culti- 
vating estates under the present system, is about the 
same that it was under the former ; possibly a little 
less ; certainly not greater. The truth of this state- 
meut was confirmed by an inspection of the records of 
several estates, in which an account of the expeosea 
under the two systems was given. 

When emancipation took place, the planters intend- 
ed to give 8 rate of wages which would make the ex- 
panse of the two systems nearly equal. It was found 
upon calculation, that the average cost of feeding and 
cktlhing the negroes, was about thirty-three cents per 
week. But, as under the present system, none receive 
wages except such as labor, it was supposed that the 
rate established which I have already given, would af- 
ford the negroes an allowance fully equal to what they 
received in slavery. And tbey were not mistaken ; 
but it is the opiaion of the planters that tbey shall soon 
be able to give more ; and it is certainly very denra- 
Ue. For, though the negroes add a little to th«r rs- 
flourcGs by job-work and id other ways, still their meana 
of living are exceedingly scanty, and altogether insuffi- 
7 
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cieht to support them in a slate of civillzatioD. It was, 
pertiaps, better for them to receive at first low wages, 
as they would feel the necessity of labor, and would 
more naturally form industrious and economical habits. 
But with the progress of things, they will acquire skill, 
as well as industry ; and their labor will eventually be 
worth more to the planter. With a corresponding in- 
aease in their wages, they may gradually improve their 
condition ; otherwise they must remain what they still 
are, a degraded and faalf civilized people. 

It is allowed (hat more tact and greater knowledge 
of human nature, are required to manage an estate un- 
der the present system, than were necessary under the 
foimer. Indeed, the income on difierent estates, de- 
pends in no small degree on the character of the pro- 
prietor or manager. On four or five estates, where 
the negroes were treated with uncommon severity, and 
had become strongly prejudiced against the managera, 
they abandoned their situations as soon as the law 
would allow, and sought employment on other planta- 
tions. These estates have sufiered, from not being 
able to obtain a sufficient number of laborers, even 
though the former managers had been dismissed. But 
in all cases, it requires not a little address to humor ths 
ignorance and caprices of the negroes, so as to secure 
their confidence and a steady and cheerful industry. 

.This kind of tact is a lesson, which slavery has no 
tendency to teach ; and it is not surprising that some 
of the masters have been found de6cient. Indeed one 
of the greatest difficulties in emancipation, is the pre- 
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vailing disposition of the planters to severity and coer- 
cion, and their inability to address and treat a slave as 
a. human being. These circumsUnces have no doubt 
checked the progress of the new system ; yet even 
under these ilisadvantages, we have expeiimental proof 
that in a pecuniaiy point of view, it is superior to the 
former. 

We have another striking illustration of the success- 
ful operation of the new system, tn the advanced price 
of real estate, and in the increasing enterprise and pros- 
perity of the island. Some have said, that the estates 
alcHie are worth as much now, as both the estates and 
the slaves were ten years ago. This is true, if we 
estimate their value by their returns, and the annual 
expense of cultivation ; and this may eventually be 
the price which they will command ; but at present 
they ate not sold for so much. Before emancipation, 
it was almost impossible to sell real estate at any rate ; 
but it is now easily disposed of at an advanced price of 
fifteen or twenty per cent. Some poor estates, which 
had been abandoned under the old system because the 
incomes did not meet the expenses, have been again 
brought into cultivation under the new. Commerce 
' and enterprise have also greatly revived ; permanent 
investments are more common ; public improvements 
are projected, and an impulse is given to bunness of 
every kind. To these sure Indications of increasing 
confidence in the stability of things, I may add the 
cheerful animation which pervades all classes of socie- 
ty. The joy and quickened sensibility of a people, 
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wbo have escaped some great calamity, or achieved 
lome mighty conquest, are everywhere visible. 

This improvement, in the financial concerns of the 
ialand, is not to be ascribed exclusively to the suecess- 
iijl operation of the new system ; though this is with- 
out doubt the principal cause. Two others have had 
to influence. The first is, a final adjustment of the 
^at question of abolition. The agitation, which this 
subject created, had increased to a perfect fever. The 
planters saw that a revolution was before them ; but 
opf its nature or extent they could form no definite opin- 
ion. In this state of things, the value of property sunk; 
but has since risen even above its former level. Any 
decision of the great question would doubtless have 
had the same efiect, though in a less degree. The 
second cause is, the compensation fund received from 
the imperial treasury. This went to liquidate the im- 
mense debts, which pressed as an incubuson the industry 
and enterprise of Uie island. With the new order of 
things, many of the estates, relieved from tlieir em- 
barrassments, may he said to have commenced a new 
existence. The dispositions of most of the planters 
towards the emancipated people are friendly. Still, 
however, the admirable policy which the assembly 
pursued, in conferring immediate freedom on the slaves, 
was probably much more the result of self interest, than 
of humane feeling. But it ia gratifying to observe its 
happy efiect, in conciliating the confidence and good 
will of both parties ; and, although there is much de- 
giadstJoD, and I fear considerable oppression which yet 
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call lor relief, itie way is obviously prepared for a new 
and more happy formation of society. 

The prejudice which exists in the West Indies against 
color is much less than it is in the United Slates. One 
graat barrier, therefore, which prevents the negro here 
from rising in society, the emancipated people will not 
very sensibly feel. As I have akeady intimated, the 
free colored and black population of Antigua, have, 
for several years, enjoyed the same municipal rights 
aod inimuDities as the white. In civil afiairs and in 
the tranaaclions of business there is no distinction. By 
the act of emancipation, the freed people are adniilled 
to the same standing; and may now fill any office 
fix>m a seat in the assembly down to that of a rural 
constable on the estates. 

There is indeed a prejudice in Anligtia, which ex- 
cludes people of color, and of course Africans, from so- 
cial intercourse with the higher classes of society. 
Nor is pure white and mixed blood often united in 
matrimony. Pubhc sentiment will not allow this, or, 
at least, regards it with jealousy. One of the Metho- 
dist ministers, however, a few months since, married a 
colored lady ; but the measure did not meet with ap- 
probatioD, especially ip the higher ranks of society. It 
was obvious ibat a change was taking place in the 
feelings of the community on this subject ; but wlvat 
the result will be, it is impossible to predict. 
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Tbe two remaJDiog topics, which relate to Antigua 
are religion and educatioo. They are both importaat, 
but religion is particularly so ; as it has been by far 
the most efficient means in preparing the way for 
emaDcipation. On this point, it may be desirable to 
adduce more formal testimony. In reply to the ques- 
tion, which I put to Dr. Nugent, the speaker of the 
bouse: ' Have any evil consequences arisen directly or 
indirectly from giving religious instruction,' be said: 
" None at all ; but on the contrary the greatest possi- 
ble benefits. It has been the great instrument of pre- 
paring the slaves for freedom. Some prejudice was at 
one time entertained against the Methodists, but it has 
sub»ded." I will also give an extract from a commu- 
nication prepared by a joint committee of tbe two 
bouses of ibe assembly, on the question of immediate 
emancipation, to the government at home. " Moreover, 
it has been the policy of our island, placing no impedi- 
ment at any time in the way of the most perfect re- 
ligious toleration and security, to civilize, instruct, and 
improve the negro race. Whatever may have been 
tbe case in this respect in any other of the West India 
colonies, as pointedly adverted to in Mr. Secretary 
Stanley's despatch, happily we and our forefathers at 
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least, to use the language of the great apostle, have 
not closed ' the door of utterance' to any who might 
seek to unfold the mystery of Christ. The number 
of teachers of religion, places of divine worship, and 
schools in operation, can scarcely, we appfeliend, he 
surpassed in any rural district of like extent in the 
king's dominions." As a further testimony to the im- 
portance in which the assembly held religious instnic* 
tioD, I may add, it has recently made a very handsome 
grant to the Wesleyans towards the erection of a new 
house of worship at St. John's. But, in order to form 
an opinion of what has been accomplished by religion 
and education, it Is necessary to present the two sub- 
jects in greater detail. 

There are three religious denominations at Antigua, 
Episcopalians, Moravians, and Wesleyan Methodists. 
Episcopacy, as in England, is the established religion ; 
and comprises the greater part of the wealth and io- 
telligence of the island. The Moravians devote their 
attention exclusively to the instruction of the black 
population ; and are supported by funds received from 
England and Germany. They have had establish- 
ments in the island about eighty years ; and have been 
the efficient and unwavering friends of the slaves. 
The Wesleyans are sent out at the expense of a Meth- 
odist missionary society in England ; but their coa- 
gregations are collected from all classes in society, 

The island is divided into six parishes. In each of 
them, the Episcopalians have a church and a rector. 
They have aba two chapels of ease and two curates ; 
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BO that, JDcludiDg ao arcfadeacon and one other ordib- 
ed mioister, who has no pastoral charge, there are teo 
clergymen belonging to the eEtablishmenl. 

For the last ten years, the slaves have had free 
access to their places of worship. They occupy the 
aisles, the galleries, and the part of the chuich most 

distant from the desk. The Rev. Mr. H. of St. 

John's, has 1200 emancipated people belonging to his 
society ; 200 of whom are communicants in his church. 
It is his practice every Sabbath after the morning ser- 
vice, to meet this part of his congregation by them- 
selves ; to call over the roll in order lo know who are 
absent ; to recapitulate the sermon in the simplest lan- 
guage ; and to make a special application of it to them. 
I was present on one of these occasions. He com- 
menced the exercise with an appropriate, extempora- 
neous prayer, and impressed the truths of the Gospel 
on the minds of his unlettered hearers in a very forcible 
manner. The appearance of this part of the congre- 
gation in the bouse of God, was becoming. Their 
dress, as might be expected, exhibited the character- 
istic marks of a people just emerging from ignorance 
into a state of civilization ; but, though not particularly 
pleasing to a. cultivated taste, it was not offensive to 
decency or propriety. There were two Sabbath 
schools connected with this church designed especially 
for the colored and black children ; and oeariy two 
hundred were present. Mr. H. is a most worthy pas- 
tor; and his unwearied efibrts for the good of all class-, 
es of his people deserve the highest piuce. The 
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Other clergy of the established church possess, I was 
iDfoTmed, a kindred spirit ; and if so, their labors must 
have a most happy influeDce in the present slate of 
things. 

The United Brethren commenced their labors in 
Antigua in 1756 ; and liave been gradually increasing, 
in numbers and influence, lill the present time. They 
have five establishments in different parts of the isl- 
and, and twenty-two missionaries ; of whom eleven 
are ordained to preach the Gospel. More than one 
third of the emancipated people belong to their denom- • 
ination, and regularly attend public worship. Their 
number of communicants is 6,113, giving an average 
to each church of more than a thousand members. 
They have Sabbath schools, in which about 900 
children receive instruction. The Moravian congre- 
gations are divided for the purpose of receiving instruc* 
tion into three classes — candidates for baptism — can- 
didates for communion — and communicants. Each 
class is put on a prescribed course of instruction, and 
is met by the pastor once a week to receive explana- 
tions of the lesson, and to be examined. On the Sabbath 
the whole congregation meet together. The entire 
course of instruction is simple ; and is exceedingly well 
adapted to the capacities and circumstances of the 
people. I attended one Sabbath their public worship 
at St. John's. The audience, on that occasion, was 
composed principally of persons who had been admit- 
ted to the communion the past year. The address to 
them fifom their pastor, the Rev. Mr, Harvey, who ia 
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distiaguished do lesa by the eodowiDents of his mind 
th^D by his unaffected piety, was admirable. The 
atlire and appearance of the assembly were truly such, 
as became the house of God. For simplicity and 
neatness of dress, and for general propriety of manners, 
I have rarely seen a more ud exceptionable congrega- 
tion ; and it was composed almost entirely of emand- 
pated slaves. This was no doubt the result of gregt 
effort on the part of the missionaries ; for only a few 
of the people could either read or write ; but they 
had been taught to respect the house and worship of 
God, and not to appear there in an unsuitable garb. 
All classes in Antigua bear testimony to the unblem- 
ished excellence of the Moravians, to their meek and 
consistent piety — to their simplicity of purpose — their 
self denial and patience in doing good — and their great 
usefulness in the island. 

I am unable to say precisely when the Wesleyao 
Methodists established their mission in Antigua. It 
was, however, more than forty years ago. They have 
five ordained ministers besides several local preachera, 
and seven regular places of public worship. Mors 
than 8,000 people are under their charge. Their 
Sabbath Schools are full and flourishing. They divide 
their congregation and instruct them in classes, in near- 
ly the same way as the Moravians. Over each class 
is appointed a leader, whose duty it is to meet the class ' 
every week, and inquire into the spiritual condition of 
the members. It is very manifest that their system, 
as well as that of the Moravians, while it requires great 
efibrt on their part, is extremely efficacious in its results. 



Thus it appears, that for the accommodatioD aod reli- 
gious instruction of about 37 ,000 souls, there arc twenty- 
six ordained ministers, aod eighteen regular houses for 
public worship, besides several other places where oc- 
casional preaching is enjoyed. This is as good a supply 
as is generally found even in the Dorthem parts of 
the Uuited States. I am happy to say that the roost 
perfect harmony and good feeling prevail among the 
three denominations ; and that the clergy are encour- 
aged in the faithful discharge of their duties by witness- 
ing gratifying results of their labors. 

It is generally thought that the minds of the negroes 
are peculiarly susceptible to religious impressions. 
However this may be, it is certain that they have a 
high regard for their spiritual teachers. Many of them 
would rather incur the censure of their master, than 
that of their minister. They also consider it disrepuuble 
oot to belong to some religious society. The Sabbath 
is ostensibly well observed at St. John's ; I believe 
better than in any other town of equal population with 
which f am acquainted. Still, however, the religious 
teachers in Antigua are not without peculiar trials and 
discouragements. A few of them are suggested in the 
following extract from a Report, prepared by the clergy 
of the Established Church, and published in April, 
1836, with which I close this subject. 

" The attendance of the newly freed people at the 
several churches and chapels in the island bas beeo 
throughout the year tolerably satisfactory. It cannot 
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be denied that it might have been rkh^ numerooa and 
more regular. Beyond doubt, the people require, as 
mucli as ever, if not more than ever, the faithful pas- 
tor's vigilant eye to look diligently after them, to keep 
an account of their attendance at the house of God, and 
to follow them to their own cottages in the week with 
the everlasting Gospel in his hands. 

Three hundred and twenty-nine nuarriages have 
been solemnized in the several parishes during the past 
year. There is great room for improvement in the 
domestic peace and economy, the mutual society, help/ 
and comfort, to which the parties contracting the^sol- 
emn engagements of matrimony have pledged tbeni- 
selves." 

The govermnent of Antigua has made no provision, 
as yet, for the support and extension of schools. They 
all belong to the different religious denominations, and 
are under the superintendence of their respective cler- 
gy. They are maintained, principally, by funds re- 
ceived from England through various channels o( 
benevolence, which are, however, in some degree aog- 
meoled by contributions from the island. The clergy 
are the main support of these schools ; they collect the 
funds, establish the schools, procure teachers, and en- 
courage, by every means in their power, the children 
to attend. They, however, have the sanction and 
general approval of the planters, and in many cases their 
assistance. 

The following is a summary of the schools in 1836, 
under the superintendance of the clergy of the Es- 
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tablished churcb fot the iDstruction of the poor without 
disUDCtion of color or condition. 

4 National Schools, . . 437 Scholars. 
21 Infent do. . . 917 

8 Noon and Evening, do. . 141 " 

9 Sunday do. . . 500 " 

Total 42 1995* 

Those members only of the Sabbath Schools are 
included in the 500 who do not attend others. The 
whole number in the Sabbaih Schools is much greater 
than 500. 

It will be observed that a majority of the Schools are 
of the Infant class. They are so called, not because 
they are designed exclusively for small children, but 
because only the first rudiments of education are taught 
in them; writing and arithmetic being confined principal- 
ly to the National Schools. The infant schools receive 
children of all ages, hut rarely give instruction in any 
thing except orthography and reading. The noon and 
evening schools are found on the estates, and are design- 
ed for those who labor during the day. These schools 
generally under the inslruclion of colored and black 
females, many of whom are hy no means equal to the 
task. It is at present difficult to obtain competent 
teachers ; but as education advances, such will no doubt 
he. furnished iii sufficieqt numbers. 

I visited several of the schools, and among them an 
Infant School on the Glebe near St. John's Rectoiy, 
• The number id 1633, wna 3017. 
8 
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comprising about 80 children. It was under the charge 
of a Degress, ant} appeared as well as I have been ac- 
customed to see similar ones in this country. ITie 
scholars, also, in the National boys' school at St. John's 
had made very respectable progress in the elements of 
education, but in most of the schools there is a great 
want of systematic and thorough instruction. 

Connected with each of the Moravian establishments, 
there is a school ; in all of which instruction is given to 
483 scholars. Besides these, they have Infant and 
Adult schools on different estates throughout the island. 

The Wesleyans have 7 Sunday Schools, 16 Inlant 
Schools, and 20 night schools. They all comprise 
2,690 scholars.* Thus it appears that all the schools, 
belonging to the different religious denominations, give 
instruction to 5,168 scholars. In addition to these, 
there are many private schools on the estates, which 
■ are supported either by the proprietor, or by the pa- 
rents of the children. 

I was informed that the schools are so distributed as 
to be accessible to every family ; and that there is not 
a child on the island, who may not, if he chooses, enjoy 
their advantages. In point of fact, though no compul- 
sion is used, most of those who are of a suitable age 
attend. I was happy to learn that there was an in- 
creasing desire on the part of parents to educate their 
children ; and that they often make commendable 
sacrifices to accomphsh the object. And what, per- 
haps, afibrds still more encouragement, is that the 
'Tbe number in 1833, was 1682. 
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adults themselves frequently manifest a strong desire for 
knowledge.' In such cases, they improve their leisure 
inwneDts during the day, in learning to read, and are 
ofim seen in the highway and Gelds with a book in 
their hands. I must, however, add, that in many in- 
stances, there is a want of interest on the subject; and 
that numbers of children, through tbe prejudice or neg- 
lect of ibeir parents, live in idleness, who should be 
compelled to attend school. 

In concluding tbe part of my report, which relates 
to An^gua, I wish to advert, for a few moments, to the 
nature and amount of preparation, which existed there, 
for immediate and entire emancipation. I have already 
stated the reasons which led to the adoption of this 
plan, in preference to the Apprenticeship system ; and 
from the details given in this letter and tbe two pre- 
ceding, an opinion may be formed b what degree both 
tbe masters and slaves were prepared for it. I allude 
distioclly though briefly to this point, on account of the 
bearing, which tbe example of this island may have 
upon the adoption of a similar plan in other places. 

Id the first place, a great relaxation of sentiment in 
regard to slavery had taken place in the minds of the 
planters. This is in truth the Grst step towards any 
fwra of emancipation ; and is quite as necessary a 
preparation for the master, as are instruction and mora! 
principle for the slave. When tbe slave becomes 
free, he is elevated to higher ground and acts on higher 
principles. He is no longer to be governed like the 
brute, entirely by fear ; other principles of bis nature 
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now begin to operate. To meet this change in bis 
character and condition, a corresponding change is 
necessary in the treatment of him. He cannot be con- 
trolled by coercion as he once was ; but must be ap- 
proached and addressed as a man, possessing all the 
instincts, and passions, and endowments of our common 
nature. This power is not at once acquired by a per- 
son, who has known no other method of enforcing his 
commands, than the whip. Sucb an one cannot in- 
stantly change the deportment of an absolute and 
tyrannical master, into that of a kind and conciliating 
employer. He cannot, at once, dismiss the feeling of 
his superiority and treat bis slave, I will not say as an 
equal, but as a laborer, whose service he cannot com- 
pel, but must conciliate with kindness, and purchase 
at a stipulated price. This is a capacity in which be 
has not been accustomed to act ; and if the change from 
slavery to freedom should be instantaneous, be would 
in all probability, be found as little prepared for it as 
the slave. 

But in Antigua, the way has been preparing many 
' years for the transition. A person, who had long re- 
sided there, informed me, that the edbrts of Wilber- 
force and his coadjutors perceptibly modi6ed the views, 
which were entertained of slavery in that island. From 
that time, the staves have been treated with greater 
lenity and kindness — their character and comfort have 
been more regarded-~-and their wants better supplied. 
Long before emancipation, solitary confinement bad 
been substituted, to a very great ext»it, for corporeal 
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punishment ; and when this was iafiicted, it was not 
common to give more than six or eight lashes. Mas- 
ters were in the habit of referring cases to magistrates, 
which they bad power to decide and punish theniselves, 
and such as were guilty of undue seventy were presen- 
ted at the Court of Sessions. A gentleman told me, 
that on the estate where he resides, and which has 274 
Degroes, no driver bad been allowed to carry a whip 
for 15 years, and such was the general practice on the 
island. This relaxation of sentiment and conduct on 
the part of the masters, had produced a corresponding 
change in the feehngs of the slaves ; so that instead of 
the fear and jealousy which usually exist between them, 
and forever keeps them at variance, mutual acts of 
kindness had produced a mutual confidence and good 
will ; and when the bands of slavery were destroyed, 
there were other and better ties to hold them together. 
This circumstance, in some measure, accounts for the . 
fact, that when slavery was abolished, so few left their 
former masters ; as it will be recollected that on four 
or five plantations, where a different policy had been 
pursued, the slaves at once abandoned their places and 
sought better employers. This may be considered a 
specimen of what would have been general, if a similar 
state of feeling had existed all over the island. 

In the second place, much had been done to prepare 
the slaves for freedom by the inculcation of moral and 
religious principles, and by the estajilishmentof scho(4s. 
As I have already remarked, the Moravians ccnnmeuced 
their mission in the island about eighty years ago, and 
8* 
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have persevered, with their characterisiic energy and 
benevolencej " through good report and evil report." 
Tbb Wesleyans have long been efficient fellow-laborers 
in the same enterprise ; and for the last twelve or 
fifteen yeais the established church has espoused the 
cause with a very commendable zeal. From these 
dates, it appears that the efforts for the religious in- 
structidn of the slaves commenced long anterior to 
emancipation ; and, in pdnt of fact, they have not been 
very materially increased since that event. 

As to their agency in accomplishing it, I need say 
nothing in addition to the remarks already made. It 
was the uniform testimony of people in Antigua, that 
religion had been the most efficient cause in preparing 
the way for freedom — that it had taught the slaves a 
respect for the laws both of God and man ; and had 
thrown over them restraints, which are of vital impor- 
tance in their present condition. So that emancipa- 
tion, instead of introducing religious instruction, has it- 
self entered upon the highway, which religion had 
prepared. 

For a long time the missionaries met with great op- 
position. If they were not persecuted, they were treat- 
ed with neglect and often with contempt. At last, 
however, they gained over public sentiment to their 
favor, and, for many years, have not only been allow- 
ed to pursue their labors without molestation, but have 
had the sanction and encouragement of the planters. 

According to the best information I could obtain, the 
credit of introducing Sabbath schools into Antigua be- 
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longs to the Methodists. They were commenced in 
1813, and sooa led the way to the estahlishment of 
other schools. From that time, the Methodists have 
labored in the cause of education with indetatigahle in- 
dustry and increasing success. As we have already 
seen, the other denominations have lent their aid, and 
are now hut little if any less distinguished for their 
zeal. Thus religion found in education a powerful 
auxiliary ; and they labored hand in hand for many 
years, in preparing the slaves for the immense hlessiog 
which they have since received. My object in these 
remarks is not to make the impression, that the entire 
work of education and religious instruction was finished 
previous to emancipation ; but that it was begun and 
in successful operation, long before that event ; not that 
an equal amount of improvement elsewhere is indispen- 
sable to immediate emancipation. On this last point 
I intend at present to express no opinion ; but it is de- 
sirable that the facts in the case of Antigua should be 
perfectly understood. 

In the third place, the manner in which the slaves 
received their allowances and disposed of them, bad 
taught them how to manage their own concerns, and to 
provide for their wants in a state of freedom. ^They 
rarely consumed all the provisions which their masters 
allowed them ; but carried a part to market and barter- 
ed them for others. They did the same with their 
cloth. Many of the vegetables also which they raised, 
they sold ; and with the little sums of money procured 
in this way and in others, they purchased a variety of 
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tbings for their comfort and enjoyment. Thus thejr 
became acquainted with the prices of different articles 
of food and clothing, and acquired no little skill in dis- 
posing of their commodities. This knowledge is now 
of the utmost impoilance to them, as they receive their 
wages in money, with which they go to town and pur- 
chase their clothing and the necessaries of life. It is 
said, that no people better understand the value of 
what they have to sell or wish to buy, or manifest more 
shrewdness in making a bargain, than the negroes. 
This characteristic, however, is not peculiar to the ne- 
groes of Antigua. It exists perhaps in an equal de- 
gree throughout all the West India islands. 

In the last place, the success of immediate emanci- 
pation in Antigua, is to he ascrihed, in no small degree, 
to the fact, that it was a voluntary measure on the part 
of the planters. It was not a thing which was forced 
upon them; but a plan of their own. They, therefore, 
felt a concern in its success, not only as it involved 
their interests, but as being a scheme of their own de- 
vising. They had ventured to decline the system re- 
commended by Parliament, and to .propose another, 
which they thought preferable. With them, therefore, 
solely rested the responsibility of its success. This 
secured an unaoiraity of feeling and a coiiperation in 
. action, which could scarcely have been expected under 
other circumstances ; and which contributed greatly to 
the success of the experiment. In addition to this, 
the slaves saw their indebtedness to the planters for 
even a greater boon than Parliament had proposed. 
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This awakened their gralitude and inspired them with 
confidence in the kind iateDtions of the planters, and 
prepared both parties for reciprocal good will and fideli- 
ty, when the shackles of slavery were unloosed. 

I maj add, in conclusion, that the enterprise has been 
under the guidance of wise and humane counsellors. 
Among these, I am bound to mention in particular Dr. 
Thomas Nugent, a gentleman, to whom I have several 
times alluded, and who was Speaker of the House at 
the time the Emancipation Bill passed. He is equal- 
ly distinguished as a philosopher, a philanthropist, and a 
statesman. I am greatly indebted to him not only for 
ample and matured information which he gave me, but 
for his personal kindness and hospitality. He is uni- 
versally respected in the island ; and is the man to 
whom I was referred by all pardes, as not only having 
had the greatest influence in accomplishing safely the 
work of emancipation, but as being most able to furnish 
accurate and satisfactory information on the subject. 
It gives me the greatest pleasure to bear this testimony, 
because he has conferred the same favor on othets, who 
bave visited the island upon a similar errand. 
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BARBADOEB. APFBXHTICESUIF STSTEH. 

Hating considered the plan of immediate and entin 
emancipation, and its practical operation in Antigua, 
we now proceed to Barbadoes, where the apprentice- 
ship system was adopted, and is now in force. 

Barbadoes b one of the most interesting colonies in 
the West Indies ; comprising an extent of 166 square 
miles, and giving support and employment to a popu- 
lation of 101,ii98. Like Antigua, it has a government 
of its own ; and in soil, modes of cultivation, and sta- 
ple productions, it also bears a striliing resemblance to 
that island. The slave population in 1834, as given 
by the Commissioners of Compensation, was 82,807 ; 
and the proportion of the £20,000,000 which the 
colony received, was £1,731,345, 19s. 7d., affording 
an average compensatioo for each slave of about £35. 

I am happy to say, that 1 found here among all 
classes, from the governor and bishop down to the 
humblest laborer, the greatest degree of civility and 
frankness in giving information relative to the present 
state of things — a pleasing indication of the prosperity 
of the island, which was abundantly corroborated by 
subsequent inquiries. 

The striking analogy, in the most important circum- 
stances, between this island and Antigua, afibrds a &- 
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Torable opportunity for drawing a comparison, between 
the two methods of emaDcipation adopted in these 
colonies. With the exception of religious iostruction, 
the slaves here appear to have been nearly as well 
prepared for freedom, as those iu Antigua ; and many 
circumstances, as well here as there, combined to give 
success -to the experiment. But before we proceed 
any further, it is necessary to give a general descrip- 
tion of the apprenticeship system. 

This system is founded on the great Act of Aboli- 
tion passed by the British Parliament. It has, how- 
ever, received di^rent modifications in the several 
ifilaods, adapted to local cinsumstances and to the pe- 
culiar opinions of the people. But these modifications 
are slight ; and the system in the case of every island, 
has been submitted to the examination and approval of 
the govemnient at home. The following may serve 
as a general outline of the plan. 

1. After a registration was made of the slaves in 
the respective islands, with their employments and their 
owners, they were divided into three great classes. 
The first consists of such apprenticed laborers as are 
attached to the soil, and are employed in agriculture 
upoQ the estates of their owners ; the second of such 
as are not attached to the soil and are employed in 
agriculture upon lands not belonging to their owners; 
and the third of all such as are not included in the 
two preceding classes. The third class is composed 
principally of domestics and of mechanics, who labor 
in the towns. The two former classes are called prae- 
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dial t:^prenticed laborers, and the latter nim-praedial 
apprenticed hAorers. 

S. The apprenticesbip of non-pracdial laborers will 
tecmiDate oa the first of August 1838 ; and that of prae- 
dial laborers on the first of August 1840. 

3. The praedial laborers are obliged to render fort^- 
fire hours' labor each week, 

This may be distributed equally through the six 
days or may be rendered in leas time according to the 
regulations of the island, or the agreement of the par- 
ties. At Barbadoes, and, I believe, at most of the other 
islands, the appreuiices work nine hours during fire 
days of the week, and have the whole of Saturday at 
their own disposal. They work from sunrise to sun- 
set, with such intermissions for their meals, as will re- 
duce the hours of labor to nine. All the week, except 
these forty-five hours, they^ have to themselves, either 
to cultivate their own grounds, to market their prons- 
ions, or to perform job-work, according to their incli- 
nations and interests. The labor of the non-praedial 
class, being such as not to admit of curtailment with- 
out great inconvenience to their employers, the term of 
their apprenticeship, as an equivalent for their more 
unremitted service, will expire two years sooner than 
that of the praedial class. Both of these classes, the 
one in 1838 and the other in 1840, are declared to be 
absolutely and forever free. 

4. The apprenticed laborers are entitled to the same 
clothing, provisions, and medical attendance, and to 
the same privileges aod immunities as belonged to them 
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ia a state of slavery. They dwell in the same houses, 
and cultivate the same lands, which they had previous- 
ly occupied ; but in many cases they are not allowed 
to keep stock at the expense of the estates. 

5. Those, who are entitled to the services of the ap- 
prentices, have a right by law to discharge them before 
the period of their apprenticeship expires ; but, in such 
cases, they become liable for their maintenance during 
that time, if they are no,t able to support themselves. 

6. On the other hand, the apprentices even without 
the consent, or against the will of their masters, become 
free upon the payment of such a sum, as appraisers 
appointed by the government for the. purpose, shall 
order. 

7. No apprenticed laborer can be taken from the 
island ; and no praedial apprentice can be removed 
from the estate to which he is attached, without the 
consent of one or more of the special justices ; which 
consent can in no case be given, if the change would 
be the means of breaking up any of the oearer family 
ties, or would be iujurious to the health or welfare of 
the laborers. 

8. All children under six years of age on the 6r3t of 
August 1834, and all which should afterwards be bora 
of apprenticed laborers, were declared free ; and are to 
be exclusively under the control of their parents and 
dependent on them for support. If the parents are 
unable, or neglect to provide for them, they are liable 
to be apprenticed to the persons entitled to the servi- 
ces of their mothers. In point of fact, very few ars 
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tbus sppreDticed, on account of the strong repugnance, 
felt by the parents, to placing their children under ttn 
HUthoriiy of their former masters. Such apprendce- 
ship, however, when- it is entered into, will expire when 
the child is twenty-one years o( age. 

9. The master has no power whatever to coerce or 
punish an apprentice, under a penally, for the firet 
offence of £5 currency, or about sixteen dollars, and 
imprisonment if the ofience is aggravated; and if it.k 
repeated, the apprentice may be discharged from his 
service. 

10. The authority, which formerly belonged to the 
master, of coercion and punishment, is now vested in a 
class of magistrates, called special justices. This is a 
very important part of the system ; as its success de- 
pends in no small degree upon the ability and inBuence 
of those who hold this office. Tfaey are appointed by 
the king or by the governor, under his sanction, and 
are not allowed to have any pecuniary interests in the 
bland. The most of them are gentlemen from Eng- 
land, many of whom have held offices either in the 
Brmy or navy, and are persons of intelligence and r^ 
apectability. They at first received a salary of £300, 
which has since been raised to £450. The great ob- 
ject, in the appointment of special justices, was to liav« 
a class of ma^strates entirely disconnected from the pre- 
judices and interests of the master on the one hand, and 
of the apprentice on the other, who might adjust thor 
difficulties on the principles of law and equity, and se« 
that the intentions of parliament, in regard to the gen- 
eral plan, should be fully carried into ezecutiOD. 
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11. It is the duty of the special justices to exaaiiBQ 
«11 camplaints, whicb arise between the masters and iM 
apprentices ; and tbeir auLhonly is iDtended to be at 
fijii and complete substitute for that of the master. If 
the master is^ in say r^pect, dissatisfied with the CCM- 
duct of bis apprentice, iostead of inflicting puaishioeot 
biiBself, it is iacumb&nt on him to report the ofibnce 
with the evideoce to a special justice, who summons 
the person accused, and after hearing both parties, 
passes sentence according to the merits oi the casei, 
On the otUec bond, the apprentice has an equal right 
to Qoroplain of any grievance from his mastet, and tbs 
Misj^iste ia obliged to examine and decide the diffi- 
culty in the same manner. It is also the duty of tht 
special justice, to examine and enforce all contracts, 
fithei in respect to- Ubo* or to any thing else, whicb 
are made by the master and the apprentice ; and to 
punish a. viola^on of tbem on eithw side. The juris- 
(Uclion of the special magistrates embraces only such 
questiiMa,. as arise from the peculiar relation whicb 
exists between tnasters and tbeir apprentices ; and 
does not extend to causes which are cognizable at the 
eourU (^justice. The special justices either visit tbe 
abates at regular periods, for the purpose of examin- 
ing and adjusting all difficulties, or tbey meet the 
puties on certain days, i^ theic own offices, or some 
other appointed place. 

The several islands are divided into a greater or less 
number of districts accor^ng to their extent and popu- 
lation, and each district is assigned to a special magi»- 
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trate. Here his jurisdiction, so far as the apprentices 
and their employers are concerned, is complete ; but 
he is subject to impeachment for any violation of duly. 
He is also obliged to make out periodical returns to be 
depositediin the archives of the colooy, of all puaisb- 
ments inflicted by bis authority, in which must be 
specified the odbnces, the names of the parties, and the 
evidence on which the sentence was passed. 

19. The greater part of the oflences committed by 
the apprentices are of a trivial nature, sucb as petty 
the%, indoleace, tardiness at work, carelessness, and 
insolent lan^age to their employers. As a punish- 
ment for sucb offences, the special magistrate compels 
them to work for their employer a certain Dumber of 
extra hours in the week — in Barbadoes never mors 
than nine, and in Jamaica not more than fifteea. If 
these ofiences are often repeated or otherwise aggnn- 
ted,theBpprentices ere sentenced to the Houseof Correc- 
tion, where they are whipped, put in solitary conGne- 
ment, worked on the tread wheel, or in tbe penal gang 
on tbe highways, according to the nature and aggrava- 
tion of the crime. Females, however, are exempted 
from punishment with the whip. They are put in 
solitary confinement, and are worked on the tread miU, 
and in the penal gang with the men. In looking over 
the apprentice code of Barbadoes, I saw no punish- 
ment within the jurisdiction of ;a special magistrate, 
which exceeded thirty-nine lashes or a year's impria- 
ooment. in Jamaica he may sentence to ax month's 
imprisonment and fifty lashes. 
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13. If the apprentices make frivolous complaiots, 
they are liable to a slight punishment. They are not 
' allowed to bear arms or to hold any civil office of any 
importance. Constables, however, are appointed from 
their number on the several estates, whose duty it Is lo 
arrest and bring before the special jastices, all culprits. 
It may be remarked that the apprentice in addition to 
suffering the sentences inflicted by the magistrate, is 
obliged to make up to his employer the loss of time, 
during hisconfinement in prison ; and if, on any account, 
he should absent himself &om work for auy great 
length of time, the special magistrate has power to 
prolong his term of service, for the same period, after 
the legal expiration of bis apprenticeship. 
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BARBADOES. OPERATION Or THE APPBENTICESHIP 

ST STEM. 

In the remarks, which I have to make upon the 
state of things in Barbadoes, I must he more concise 
and general ; otiierwise I should be obliged to repeat 
much that I have said in relation to Antigua. 

It is generally acknowledged, as I have already 
suggested, that the Apprenticeship System has suc- 
ceeded better in Barhadoes, than in any other island. 
This is not owing so much to any peculiar adaptation, 
which it might he supposed to have to this island, as to 
the improved state of society, and to the genera) pre- 
paration for the change, which existed here when it 
went into operation. 

There is a greater number of resident proprietors 
here, than in any other West India colony. These, 
usually, possess much more weight of character, and 
incomparably more humane feeling, then the hirelings, 
whom they usually employ in their absence ; and 
■when they are disposed, they can do much to mitigate 
and improve the condition of their dependents. The 
beautiful country-seats, and the high cultivation in ^e 
vicinity of Bridgetown, remind one continually of the 
suburbs of the large towns in England, presenting t 
very striking contrast in taste and comlbrt to most 
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other towns iri the West Indies. This sl&te of general 
inaprovenieiit has sq immense influence, not only on 
the comfort, but on the character of the slaves. For 
•Ten when uneducated, they psiticipate very percep- 
tibly in the reSuement and civilization, which prevail 
around them ; and the diSerence in the intelligence and 
manners of slaves, who live in reGned and cultivated 
iamilies, and of those who occupy less favorable situa- 
tions, is as apparent, as that between a city geDilemaii 
and a country rustic. 

Barhadoes was also fortunate in having, at the Ume 
of emancipation, a governor of great decision and 
energy of character, who gave, at first, a happy direc- 
tion to things ; and used his influence to allay prejudice, 
and to secure an acquiescence in the new system. 
The gentleman, to whom I allude, is Sir Lionel Smith, 
who b now successfully filling the same office in Jamai- 
ca. The present governor, also, possessing great 
firmness and good s«ise, combined with kindness of 
feeling and urbanity of manners, is exceedingly well 
qualified to remove remaining difficulties, and to com- 
plete the enterprise. 

There is another circumstance, whidi baa bad great 
influence, not only at Barbtdoes, but on the moral and 
religious contUtion <^ tbe whde British West Indies. 
1 allude to tbe establishment of two Episcopal sees in 
1%5 ; the one comprising Januuca, and the other Bar- 
hadoes and tbe Leeward Islands. The present iHshep 
of Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, tbe Right 
Rev. William H. Coleri^, D. D. is a man ol great 
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Strength and energy of character ; and, by his natiring 
eSoTts aod zeal, has done much to huild up the waste 
places and to elevate the tone of religious sentiment in 
bis diocese. He has secured for religion at least an 
external respect and observance, which it was far Jrom 
aijoyicg, when he entered upon his office. He has 
enlarged the number of the inferior clergy, and 
^ven respectability and efficiency to their labors ; 90 
that both their numbers and their usefulness have 
greatly increased. He is also the zealous patron of 
schools for all classes, and has procured from England 
large contributions for their support. As he resides 
at Barbadoes, his influence is felt there in an eminent 
degree, and to him and the clei^ who labor with him, 
is the island not a little indebted for its present qmet 
and prosperous condiiion. The archdeacon of Bar- 
badoes was one of the first, in the island, to raise his 
voice openly against slavery. In a public course ot 
lectures from the desk he portrayed its injustice and 
evils with a fearless hand. With the Episcopal cler- 
gy, the Wesleyans and the Moravians coijperated with 
their accustomed zeal and success ; but as their nun^- 
bers are comparatively small in this island, the eSect 
of their lab^s has not been so perceptible. 

There are other circumstances, which have con- 
tributed to the success of the new system in Barba- 
does ; but I can more conveniently speak of them in 
another place. 

Hie planters here, as in all the other islands, were 
at first much opposed to emancipation. They ooa- 
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sidered it fraught with the greatest danger, and des- 
tructive of their best intercsls. They saw that slavery 
involved evils of great magnitude — they felt that their 
lives and property were constantly insecure ; but if 
they did not even cherish the monster, they had not 
courage to grapple with him. The Assembly resisted 
the Abolition Act of Parliament, until imminent dan- 
ger of losing the proposed compensation for their slaves, 
opened their eyes and forced them into o compliance. 

But a complete change has since taken place in pub- 
lic opinion on this subject. The planters are now al- 
most unanimously in favor of the new system. So far 
from having realized the evils, which they anticipated 
from the change, they find their condition, in most re- 
spects, greatly improved. They are now free fiom 
the apprehension of insurrection, which, before eman- 
cipation, constantly destroyed their peace. Their 
property has advanced in value from 20 to 95 per 
cent, and commerce and business of every kind have 
improved. As in Antigua, lands which would not pay 
for cultivation under the old system, are now, to a 
considerable extent planted with cane, and are yielding 
a pro6[ab]e crop. The island, which is more highly 
cultivated and supports a more dense population than 
any other in the West Indies, is universally acknowl- 
edged never to have been in a more prosperous con- 
dition. The crop this year was uncommonly lai^e. 
On an average, it is about 25,000 hhds. ; but this year, 
it was expected to exceed 32,000. And notwithstand- 
ing this great increase, no unusual difficulty was ex- 
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perienced in taking it off. Many of the planters de- 
clare, that they now find much less trouble aad vexa- 
tion in obtaining labor from the negroes, than thejr did 
formerly, and would on no account retuni to the old 
system. And theae, it must be recollected, are the 
seatimenta of men, who most strenuously opposed 
emancipation. 

It is generally admitted by the planters, that the 
apprentices perform as much work now in 45 hours, as 
tbey did formerly during the whole week ; so tfan 
there is to them no loss of labor. Indeed, the cultiva- 
tion of the island furnishes abundant proof, that then 
has been no ^ling off in this respect. Some say, 
however, that though there has been no diminution of 
labor, a part<of it has been paid for, as extra work. It 
19 supposed, that, lor such work, the island expended 
about $12,000 the past year. 

Whenever extra labor is needed, which does not 
often happen except in crop time, (he apprentices an 
ready to appropriate their own time to the ptantets for 
hire. This they do by working each day two <x three 
lioun longer than usual, or by working Saturday, 
which by the arrangement in Barbadoes always be< 
longs to them. They also do job-work when required. 
The customary wages of a commOD laborer are 25 cts. 
per day ; and those of a mechanic 40 cents. It is ad- 
milled, on all sides, that, as a general thing, the ap< 
prentices are willing and even desirous to work lor pay. 
|n this respect no difierence ctm be perceived between 
tbem and white people, 
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'TT« use of agricitltural machineiy has become more 
common ; and, perhaps, the present high stale of cultiva- 
tion in the island, is to be ascribed, in some measure, 
to this circumstance ; but it must be in a small degree. 

I heard complaints of increasing im pertinence among 
the domestics ; but in general, the conduct of the ap- 
prentices is more satisfactory to the planters, than it 
was in the time of shsery. The amount of crime is 
less ; and the petty complaints, which come before the 
special magistrates, are constantly decreasing. 

As a genera) thing, the special magistrates give 
satisfaction to both parties. The apprentices some- 
times accuse them of partiality to their masters — but in 
most cases, they readily acquiesce in their decisions. 

This is more and more the case, as the apprentices 
become better acquainted with the principles of law 
and justice. The special magistrates have, indeed, a 
very dlfiicult office to fill ; as they encounter, on the one 
band, the ignorance and stupidity of the apprentices, 
and, on the other, the self-interest and deep-rooted 
prejudice of the pknters. No great complaint, how- 
ever, is made of them in Barbadoes ; and in propor- 
tion as the principles, on which their decisions rest, 
become known, the causes which come before them 
diminish. On some estates, they already have little or 
nothing to do. There is one estate in the parish of 
St. Thomas, where all difficulties are decided by a sort 
of court, composed of the most intelligent apprentices. 

As the new system is in general highly satisfactory 
to the planters, so it is, io a great degree, to the ap- 
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prentices. Tbey do not, indeed, feel as if full justice 
bad yet been done them ; but slill, they are greatly 
delighted with the improvement in their condition, and 
look forward, with cheerful and happy anticipatioDS, to 
entire freedom. 

The change has already had a very perceptible in- 
fluence in elevating their standard of conduct and of 
enjoyment. With the spirit of freedom, which begins 
to animate them, the spirit of improvement also mani- 
fests itself. The style and equipage of tbeir superiors, 
which they had long observed only with stupid amaze- 
ment or to envy and hate, now awakens in them a de- 
sire to increase their own comfort, and elevate their 
own character. Artificial wants are coming in apace, 
even faster than the means to gratify them. The 
family relations are becoming more sacred ; the stats 
of concubinage is considered disreputable ; mothers are 
more fond of their children ; and it is believed, that 
the number of births is greater, and the number of 
deaths among children considerably less, than it was 
during slavery. In regard to dress, manners, and geo- 
eral appearance, I think the negroes in Barbadoes, not 
inferior to any, whom I saw in the West Indies. Ed- 
ucation is by no means so common among them, as it 
is in the same class in Antigua ; and I have reason to 
think, that they have much less moral principle ; but 
in the use of language and in general intelligence, tbey 
are fully their equals. 

Women continue to labor in the field ; and no great 
disposition is manifested, either on the part of the plant- 
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er, or that of the stronger sex of their own color, to 
lighten their burdeos. 

Many apprentices have purchased (heir freedom, 
and the practice is constantly increasing. The oom- 
moD laborer? give from thirty dollars to forty dollars a 
year, for the remaining part of their apprenticeship. 
A mechanic gives about twice that sum. 

It is helieved, that the apprentices will find great 
difficulty in becoming landed proprietors in Barbadoes. 
Every part of the island is in cultivation, and the 
planters are exoeedingly averse to breaking up thdr 
estates. 

The manner, in which the apprentices are furnished 
with provisions in Barbadoes, has, in my opinion, done 
much to improve their character and prepare them for ' 
fi-eedom. Instead of receiving an allowance in food, 
as is common in St. Croix and Antigua, they have a 
half acre of land, in addition to their little garden, 
which they cultivate according to their own inclination 
and judgment. They often plant it with cane, and 
make from one half to a whole hogshead of sugar a 
year, which is worth from seventy dollars to a hundred 
and twenty dollars. The master allows them twenty- 
flix days in the course of the year, in addition to th* 
time a^rded them by taw, to cultivate their grouud j 
and, also, the use of the mill and works to make the 
sugar. The apprentice thus has an object to labor for, 
adapted to his nature, and, at the same time, an oppor- 
tunity to exercise his judgment in cultivating bis grounds 
and in disposing of his produce. Thus, by fbmung 
10 
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babita of induetiy and forethought, be wijl be prepared, 
wbeo he becomes free, to provide for biniself. 

The success of the Dew system has been greatly 
promoted by establisbiag a scale of labor. A commit- 
tee was appointed (o make ioquuies and ascertain, bow 
much daily labor is performed, on an average, by the 

. apprentices, in their difierent employments on the 
estates. As the result df their inquiries, tbey recom- 

, meoded a scale of labor, wbich, though not enforced 
by law, was adopted by general consent, and made the 
rate of requirement on the part of tbe planters. He 
now knows what amount of labor to expect, and the 
apprentice the amount he must render. This measure 
has, also, been of great service to the special magis- 
trate, io adjusting disputes between the master and the 
apprentices, in relation to the quantity of work to be 
performed. It has operated peculiarly well in Barba- 
does, because the soil and modes of cultivation are ex- 
ceediogly uniform. 

As the CodringtoD estates in Barbadoes have been so 
managed, as most happily to advance the cause of im- 
provement and freedom among the slaves, I cannot 
onut tbe mention of them in this place. Tbey are two 
in number, and comprise nearly 800 acres of land, and 
have at present 330 apprenticed laborers. About tbe 
year 1710, they fell by the will of General Codrington, 
into the hands of the Society for the Propagation of i 
the Gospel in foreign parts. They were given for tbe 
object of " maintaining professors and scholats, with the 
ultimate view of doing good to men's souls." I need 
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not say, that a college has been erected, and is sup- 
ported at their expense ; the object of which is, to ed- 
ucate young men who shall become school masters and 
preachers in the West India colonies. It has, for a 
long time, been in successful operation, and has been 
the iDstrument of much good. But the estates have, 
likewise, been made to subserve the cause of freedom 
and humanity in another way. They have been pio- 
neers m the great work of emancipation. 

The spitit, in whbh the estates have been ccmduO' 
ted, may be judged of, by the foUowbg extract from 
one of the Society's Reports. 

" The Cdlege and Society estates, having been left 
in tmst to a religious body, whose sole object is the 
propagation of the gospel among mankind, it seems as 
if Providence bad intended, that the great work of re- 
formation in the negro character, should commence 
among the laborers on these plantations. And althoogh 
the annual returns of West India property form a con- 
sideration secondary to moral culture and comtbrt among 
those from whose industry an abundant revenue is de- 
rived, yet it b desirable that a system should be adopt- 
edt in every way coincident with colonial interest ; — a 
system, which, while it efieclaally secures progressive 
amelioration in the dispositions, understandings, and 
habits of the slaves, may afibrd a model for other pro- 
prietors to follow." 

Id accordance with the leadmg sentiment of this ex- 
tract, a chapel was erected on the estates, designed ex- 
clusively for the acco&Knodalion of the slaves ; and a 
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cbapIaiD was appointerl, whose duty it was to preach 
to tbem every Sabbath, and to attend to their spkitual 
concerns. A school was also established on each estate, 
which received alt the children, " from the pentid of 
distinct articulation to the age of ten;" and, likewise, 
a Sunday school in connection with the cliapel. These 
were among the earliest efforts for the education and 
religious instruction of the slaves. 

A pian was commenced on these estates a Uttle be- 
fore emancipation, called the allotment system, which 
piomises much good. The object of which is to stim- 
ulate and reward good behavior. It consists in givmg 
a neat wefl-huilt cottage and two acres of land to the 
" more industrious and well behaved families on the 
estates." Here they provide themselves with all the 
necessaties of life ; and work " four days in a week on 
the estates as labor rent for the land." The grounds 
selected for the experiment are fertile, and situated at 
some dtsUnce Irom the other setdemeots. The village 
now comprises twentyfamilies; and " so fully conscious 
are the negroes," says the chaplain in a recent report, 
" of the benefit attending this system of allotments, that 
not only are they, who have pursued this plan, quite 
satisfied and happy with the arrangement, but many 
others are desirous of being placed on the same footing. 
Not is the system, which was first commenced on so 
large a scale on the Society's estates, now confined to 
this one property ; many of the proprietors of the isl- 
■od have adopted the same plan and with equal pros- 
pects of success." He also adds, that within the pe- 
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nod of three years commencing July 1833, he had 
" baptised 776 iofaDts and adulls and married 135 
couples." There are now on the Society's estate 
about seventy married couples; and when it is known, 
that in 1822, there was but one instance of marriage 
legally performed, the change in the disposition of the 
apprentices will appear sufficiently obvious. The 
cbapldn observes "the married people on the estate 
conduct themselves soberly and chastely, and rare in- 
deed is the instance of a couple going to live with each 
other without being lawfully married." 

la concluding this letter, I may remark that a mu- 
tual change is taking place in the feelings of t\te plan- 
ters and of the apprentices. One gentleman Informed 
me, that when the first of August 1834 arrived, he 
assembled the negroes on his plantation, shook bands 
with them, told them they were a new people, and 
gave them such friendly advice and encouragement as 
their peculiar circumstances required. The next day, 
the people all turned out to their work, and have e^ver 
since labored with cheerfulness, and behaved with more 
than usual propriety. The planters are improving the 
houses of the negroes; and conciliating their favor and 
confidence in other ways, with the hope of retaining 
them on their estates after they become free. 
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BABBXDOES. — BELIOION AND EDUCATION. 

As I ifltimated in a preceding letter, the means of 
religious instruclion in Barbadoes, have been much in- 
creased since the arrival of the present bishop. For 
example, in 1835 there were, in connection with the 
established church, but fourteen churches and cliapels 
in the island, and but fifteen ordained clergymen. In 
1S34 the number of cliurches and chapels had increas- 
ed to twenty-one, and that of ordained clergymen to 
twenty-nine. The chapel on the Codrington estates 
is the only one, which is appropriated exclusively to 
the apprentices ; though the otiiers are all open to 
them, when they are disposed to attend worship. 
As in Antigua, they generally occupy the aisles, the 
galleries, and the lower seats in the body of the house. 
There is one Episcopal church in Bridgetown, where 
people of all ranks and color sit promiscuously. It is 
the church under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Cum- 
mins — a man of a truly christian spirit, who is disposed, 
. according to the apostolic injuDcuon, to " do good unto 
all men," as he has opportunity, without distinction of 
rank or complexion. I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing service here one afternoon, and of hearing tbe bish- 
op preach to an audience, embracing all varieties of 
color, seated indiscriminately in the different parts of 
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die bouae. It was to me a novel and most interesting; 
spectacle. Tbe church is a stone edifice, recently 
erected, and is one of the -most beautiful upon the isl- 
and. There is a Sabbath School in a flourishing ccmi- 
dilioD connected with it, consisting of about 300 child- 
ren, under tbe immediate superintendance of the wor- 
thy pastor. The school is under admirable regulations, 
Nearly all the children were colored and black, and 
appeared exceedingly well. Difierent opinions may 
be entertained of such policy ; but certainly the whole 
scene was a most striking exhibition of the power of 
christian charity, which, forgetful of the minor distinc- 
tioas that exist among men, would unite and cover with 
one broad mantle of love, all (he members of the hu- 
man ^mily. 

The Wesleyan congregations are, likewise, compos- 
ed of all classes, wbich are seated indiscriminately in 
tbe houses of public worship. They have upon tbe 
island seven chapels, and three ordained missionaries. 
The number that belongs to the several societies, is 
1,930 ; of which 1,370 are apprenticed laborers. Tbe 
Methodists were, for a long time, bitterly persecuted; 
but for the last ten years, no obstacles have intention- 
ally been thrown in the way of their labors. 

The Moravians have three establishments ; with each 
of which is connected a church, and one school or 
more. The people under their charge are generally 
apprenticed laborers. They amount to 5,200. The 
establishments are conducted on the same principles rs 
those in Antigua. 
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I am unable to give precisely the Dumber or appren- 
tices, who receive religious instruction in connectjoo 
with the Episcopal church. I think, however, I am 
safe in saying that it cannot exceed 6,000. If this num- 
ber be taken as near the truth, and added to the num- 
ber b coppection with the Wesleyans and the Mora- 
viaps, we shall have an aggregate of a little more than 
12,000, leaving about 70,000 without tbe means of re- 
ligious knowledge. 

In 1825 there was but one public school in tbe isl- 
and for the instruction of slaves ; and that was upon 
the CodriogtOD estates. The number connected with 
the church in 1634, for the instruction of the poor in- 
cluding the appienlices, was 155 ; embracing 7,447 
scholars. It has been considerably increased since that 
time, but as no returns had recently been made, I 
could not ascert^n precisely how much. I visited 
several of the schools and was pleased with tbe pro- 
6cieDcy, which tbe children had made in the elements 
of education. With two at Bridgetown, tbe boy's 
school, and the girl's school, under tbe charge of tbe 
Rev. Mr. Harte, I was particularly gratified. The 
Jbrmer consisted of 180 boys black and colored, fhxn 
three to fourteen years of age ; of which about seventy 
are the children of apprentices. I examined some of 
the oldest classes in reading, writinjj, and arithmetic ; 
and they appeared in no respect inferior to children of 
the same age in the schools in our countr}^. Tbe 
school was taught upon the Lancasterian plan, by an 
African of pure blood, who filled his place appatratly 
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with as muob ability, as any gentleman I erer nw in 
the same situation. And though the children took 
their places at the reciUlions, according to their ans- 
wers, I did not perceive that their rank in the class 
corresponded at all with the shades of their skin. 

The appearance of the girl's school was respectable, 
though iuferioT to that of the boys. Mr. Harte inform- 
ed me, that there were 14 such schools in that parish. 

The Wesleyans have one day school and six Sab> 
batbScbools,in which 1,188 persona receive instruction. 

The Morariaos have three schools in which about 
700 children are taught. 

Id addition to these, a school has recently been 
opened, on what is called the Mico charity ibundation, 
which is designed to be a model of many others, soon 
to be established m Barbadoes and the other Ekiglish 
islands. About 200 years ago, Lady Mico appropria- 
ted a certain sum to " redeem poor captives from the 
Barbaiy States," which in the hands of trustees, has 
increased to the sura of about $500,000. This fund 
will now be devoted to the instruction of the negroes 
in the colonies. A neat brick building, 30 feet by 60, 
had been erected at Bridgetown ; and as soon as the 
school was opened, the children flocked to it in great 
numbers. The superintendent informed me, that the 
apprentices manifest the strongest desire to receive in- 
struction. A Sabbath School is taught here, on the 
Lord's day, consisting of 265 scholars ; and, in the 
evenings of the week, a school for adults, who are em- 
ployed in labor during the day. 
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Great numbers of private schools have been estab- 
lished in different parts of the island ; in some of whtch 
instruction is given gratuitously, and in others a small 
com|>ensation is required. 

I was uniformly told that it desire for education is 
rapidly extending among the apprentices. When I 
was in Barbadoes, nothing had been done by the 
Assembly for the encouragement of education among 
this class ; though it was believed that the subject 
would be taken up the next session. The planters 
would be willing to establish schools for the children 
of apprentices, if some plan of labor could be combined 
with them. At present, they fear the children will 
not be taught to work ; and as the parents, in consc' 
quence of their jealousies, feel a strong repugnance to 
any interference of the master in the management of 
their children, the subject may be attended with difiS- 
culty. 

Though 1 cannot give the precise number of child- 
ren, who are under instruction at Barbadoes, yel I am 
certain, that it is much less in proportion to the poixi- 
lation, than it is at Antigua. But when it is recollec- 
ted, that only about ten years ago, the idea of a school 
lor the instruction of staves, was treated witli the ut- 
most derision, the change will appear truly surprising. 
As a practical illustration of the progress of education 
in Barbadoes, I may add that in a single parish, about 
two thousand Testaments were distributed in 1835 to 
as many persons, " who were heard to read before the 
books were given to them, and all of whom had been 
slaves unUl the first of August 1834." 
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Hie diocese of Barbadoes includes nearly tweotjr 
islands ; and while I was there and at Antigua, I saw- 
gentlemen, who resided at several of them. From 
these, I learned, that the success of the new system io 
their respective islands, had far exceeded their expec- 
tations. With two or three exceptions, no serious 
difficulty had been realized from the change ; and in 
those cases, they were of a nature soon to be obviated. 
The sentiments, which they expressed as to the future, 
were those of cheerfulness and bright anticipation. 
The bishop had, also just returned from a perocbial 
visitation of many of the islands in the diocese, and in- 
formed me, that wherever he had been, he found the 
stBie of things quiet and prosperous. On &ve estates 
at MoDtserrat, the apprentices bad heen set free ; and 
were recdving wages from their former masters. The 
governor, also, lavored me, with an opportunity to 
examine the monthly returns of the special magistrates 
In several islands, from which it appeared, that the 
cases which are brought before them were constantly 
diminishing. 

The Wesleyans and Moravians have missionaries, 
on most of these islands. I am unable, however, to 
gjvB their numbers. The bishop very kindly furnish- 
ed me with a statistical table of the clergy and schools 
in htSidiocese, connected with the established church, 
which, as it shows the progress of religion and educa- 
tion from 1812 to 1834, 1 shall give entire ; I regret 
that it does not bring down the subjects to the present 
.time. I may add, however, that die number both of 
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the scboola and of the clergy has been gradually in- 
creaaiog siace 1S34. 



Barbadoes 
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* Beiidei catecbeticnl and other desultory inRruction ob 
eetatei. It rnti; be reroarhed, that mott of these achooli an 
Doir open to the apprentice. 
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JAMAICA. STATE OF THE ISLAND PREVIOUS TO EHAN- 

CIPATION. 

The island of Jamuca is ^mut 165 miles in length, 
and on an average, forty in breadth ; giviug an area of 
4,080,000 acres, neariy one half of which is under 
cultivation. The greater part of the remainder, though 
possessing a good soil, is mountainous ; and can never 
be redeemed from a state of nature. The staple pro- 
ducuons are sugar and cofiee. Indigo, cotton, and 
rice are also cultivated, but not to a great estent. 

In 1823 Humlioldt estimated llie population of the 
island to be 402,000 ; of which 342,000 were slaves. 
The Commissioners of Compensation placed the num- 
ber of slaves at 31 1,692. Of these about 30,000 were 
children under six years of age ; and of the remainder 
a little more thsn one fifth were non^praedials. * The 
proportion of the general compensation assigned lo this 
colony was £6,161,927 5s. lOd., which gave an 
average allowance for the slaves of a little more than 
£20. 

It appears from these statistics, that about one half 
of the slave population in the British West Indies, be- 

* The Tree colored and black people are eatimated U 
40,000. 
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loDged to Jamaica ; and that Dearly ooe third of the 
whole conipensation fund was appropriated to that isl- 
and. These facts show the great comparative impor- 
tance of this colony. The British government had it 
principally in view, during their whole course of inquiry 
and legislation in regard to the abolition of slavery. 

Probably nine tenths of the fiicts, published in Eng- 
land to show its character and rouse the people to ac- 
tive efforts for its removal, were collected here. And 
from 1823, the period when Mr. Canning's resolution 
passed the House of Commons for ameliorating the 
condition of the slaves In the colonies, down to the time 
of emancipation, nowhere else did the British ministry 
meet with so steady and determined opposition in carry- 
ing those resolutions into effect, Jamaica certainly de- 
serves the credit of having been foremost in the defence 
of slavery — its strong fortress — the fint to fight and the 
last to yield. 

I have already remarked, that here the apprentice- 
ship system is passing its severest ordeal. And lest it 
should be supposed, that its want of success is to be 
ascribed entirely to defects in the system, it is impor- 
tant, before I proceed to give a detailed account of its 
operation, to specify some of the circumstances, which 
have from the beginning greatly impeded its progress, 
and which for a time threatened its entire failure. As 
1 showed that its success in Barbadoes is not to be at- 
tributed so much to its intrinsic merits, as to certain 
eauses, which favored its introduction and operation ; 
so in Jamaica, the obstacles, which it has encountered, 
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are in a great degree independent of the system itself. 
I intend by these remarks to express no opinion as to 
the merits or -defects of the system ; but barely to in- 
timate that, in order to form a correct judgment of it, 
we must consider the circumstances under which it has 
gone into operation. 

One, which isindeed not the most important, but which 
still has had a material influence, is the physical character 
of the island. It is such, when compared with Bar- 
badoes and Antigua, as to have essentially retarded the 
civilization of the slaves. The island is so exceedmg- 
ly mounUmous, as to prevent alt intercourse between 
many parts and tlie towns, except by mule paths. 
Now, when It is known, that on an estate, which wilt 
give 250 hogsheads of sugar, there are usually but four 
white persons, the overseer, two book-keepers, and a 
carpenter,all ofwhomare too often deeply degraded both 
in principle and practice ; and that the estates, situated 
in the mountains, are Insulated from each other as well 
as from the towns, it will be seen, that the negroes are 
not in a condition to make very rapid improvement in 
the knowledge and refinements of civilization.* On the 
other islands which I visited, they were so situated, as 
I have already remarked, as to be oflen in the towns, 
where they saw the manners and habits of cultivated 
people ; and, by thus coming in contact with civilisa- 
tion, caught something of it themselves. But on tbc 

* Hiirimony wu ooDsidered, till quite recently, a dla- 
qualilicalion for (he office of an overseer or a book-keeper 
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estates to which I now refer, the negroes not enjoying 
such advantages, have fallea far behind their coatemp»- 
laries elsewhere in the career of improvement ; and, 
tbough these estates do by no means comprehend the 
whole Island, yet they are so numerous, as materially 
to affect the general progress of the slave population. 
At legst, such was the testimony of all persons, who 
spoke to me on the subject from personal knowledge.. 
It is generally understood that the negroes of Jamaica, 
with a few exceptions, are, in point of intelligence and 
moral cultivation, much behind those of other Islands.* 
Again, in Barbadoes there Is an unusually large 
number of resident proprietors, but in Jamaica, there 
are fewer than in any other Island. Of the effect of this 
circumstance on the prosperity of an estate and espe- 
cially upon the condition and character of slaves, I 
have already spoken. It cannot be fully appreciated 
except by those, who know from observation how en- 
tirely the law places the slaves In the hands of the 
master or overseer, and how much their happiness de- 
pends on the kindness or severity of .his disposition. 
Though, under the present system, the authority of the 
master Is much curtailed, yet we shall soon see, that 

• "No man baa had Mich oppoTtunii; of enlarged obaer- 
ntion amongst this olaM {the negroes) as I have bad, either 
in the immediaia government of, or eveniual eontrol o*er, 
seTSD colonies, and I am sorr; to proclaim that they are in 
this islanil in a more deplorably backward state tbaii in any 
other." Extract from a epeech of Sir Lionel Smith, the 
present governor to the House of Anembly in ]836. 
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not a small part of the difficulties on the estates In Ja- 
maica have arisen from a mbuDderstandtng between 
the apprentices and those entitled to tbeir services. 

The next circumstance, which I bare Ic mention,has 
probably had more influence, whea considered in its 
various connections and bearings, than all the others. 
I refer to the spirit of hostility manifested by the plan- 
ters of Jamaica to every proposal for ameliorating the 
condition of the slaves. I do not intend r.ow to speak 
of it in terms of censure, but only as an historical fact, 
I know that there was much in their situation to excite 
aJaim. They saw that the tendency of the measures 
recommended by Parliament, was to sap the very 
foundations of slavery — that the proposed retrenchmeats 
and mod ideations, and ameliorations, would leave but 
the shadow of the thing which they considered of vital 
importance. They felt, nioreover, as they were the 
largest colony and had the greatest interests at stake, 
that it was incumbent od them to stand forward in the 
foremost ranks, and contend with an ardor for iheir 
supposed rights and privileges corresponding with their 
colonial weight and influence. In addition to this, I 
bave no doubt that the spirit of the system, and by that 
1 mean the spirit of domination, and coercion, and ser- 
vile oppression, had struck its roots very deep in the 
soil of Jamaica. 

These circumstances will perliaps account for the 
altitude of resistance, taken at first by the assembly to 
colonial reform, and the firmness witkwhich they main- 
tained it. The determioatioD for many years was to 
11* 
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defend slavery at all hazards ; but wfaea it was per- 
ceived that the force arrayed agaioat it at bone, was 
such, that the system must fall, they erected their next 
bulwark on the ground of compensatioa ; and contend- 
ed that, if the people of England were resolved an 
making the experiment of abolishing slavery in the 
colonies, that theii's should be both the responsilnli^ 
and the sacrifice. 

As an illustration of the prevailing sentiment hi the 
assembly and of the general progress of things, I may 
mention, that not long after the despatch of Eari 
Batburst, founded on Mr. Canning's resolutions of 
1623, was received, a bill was introduced into the 
House, the object of which was, " to enable slaves to 
give evidence in certain cases of crime committed 
against slaves, and of criminal attempts to excite re- 
bellion and insuiTection, and of utteiing seditious lan- 
guage." This bill, weak and deficient as it was, 
bearmg scarcely the semblance of what the British 
government had recommended, " was rejected by a 
majority of thirty-four to one." ' In 1826, a new con- 
solidated slave law passed the house, which for several 
years became the battle ground between the Assembly 
and Parliament. It professed to secure certain advan- 
tages to the slaves; but, at the same time, contained 
such objectionable provisions especially in regard to 
the missionaries, as compelled the British government 
to disallow it. The same bill, however, was re-enact- 
ed sessioD after session by the house and as often re* 
jected by the minntry, till 1831, wben the objecti(w- 
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able parts being suppressed it was suffered to pass into 
B law. These facts show that from 1633, till nearly 
the time that measures were actually commeDceti tn 
ParliameDt for abolishiDg slavery, the assembly of Ja- 
maica, the representative body of the isleud, and the 
imperial government, were at utter varieDce.* The 
discusaons, on the part of the planters, were carried on 
both in the assembly and in private in the most intem- 
perate and menacing language. Public raeelings were 
held in different parts of the island — the British minis- 
try were denounced and the authority of Parliament , 
was set at defiance. In short, the unparalleled aggrei- 
sions of the mother country, remonstrance, and revoh, 
were the common topics of the day. 

Nor can it be supposed that the irritation was much 
allayed by (he unequivocal eymptoms, which Parlia- 
ment began to manifest in 1832, of a determination to 
put an entire extinciion to slavery. On the contrary, 
they provoked the planters almost to madness. Per- 
ceiving, however, that emancipation must come, the 
assembly bad the self-possession and wisdom to fore- 
stall the event ; and passed a vote, that, upon receiv- 
ing a just compensadon for the slaves and indemnity 
for all losses which might arise from giving them free- 
dom, they were prepared to adopt an act for entire 
emancipation. Delegates were sent from Jamaica and 

* Th« reader is referred, for further evidence on this 
poini, to Bridges* Annals of Jamaica, and esgieciatty to his 
account of the Slave Registry Bill, the Compulsory Hanu- 
raiamon Bill, and the Slave Eviilence Bill. 
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some other colonies, bearing such instructioos to the 
home government, which were duly considered in the 
discusslcms before Parhament. 

It is due to the assembly of Jamaica to say, that 
when the imperial abolition bill, accompanied by a 
grant of £20,000,000, was proposed for their accep- 
tance, they were the first, though not without much 
sngry discussion, to adopt it in such a form, as to se- 
cure the approval of Parliament, and an acknowledged 
title to an equitable share in the compensation Aind. 
This was done by a unuiimous vote ; and happy 
would it have been for the island had the vote been a 
sincere expression of any thing like satisfaction with the 
imperial act. Tlie sore irritation, which had so long 
existed between the colony and the home government, 
as well as the party jealousy and tontentiaa which 
convulsed the island, might then have ceased, aiid the 
new order of things commenced under more faltering 
auspices. 

The real sentiments of the house were in reserve, 
however, to be expressed on another occasion, after 
the compensation had been secured, at least, by as 
good a title as was possible, till the money was actually 
paid. In June 1835, not two months before the 
Emancipation Act went into operation, the assembly 
addressed a long memorial to the king in council, con- 
taining, among oltier things, the following paragraph, 
which I copy on the authority of Dr. Madden, who 
was a special magistrate in Kingston. "The act de- 
clared the slaves to be free on a day therein named. 
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It contained numerous details, showing equal ignorance 
of our instilutions, and disregard of our public and 
private rights ; and the compensation it gave was very 
far below the value of the property it took away. 
NevenhelesSj no time was aSbrded us for remonstrance, 
but it was arbitrarily decreed that, if the legislature of 
Jamaica did not adopt the act, with all its errors, hard- 
ships, and manifest injustice, the claim, of their con- 
sdtuents to a ponion of the indemnity should be entire- 
ly and forever forfeited. It was enacted by a British 
Parliament that, unless we yielded our properly by a 
certain day, and for an inadequate, and as it proved, 
uDcertain compensation, that property should be con- 
fiscated, our constitution overturned, our laws — lawi 
established by the royal assent — violently abrogated, 
and our people subjected to the military and hateful 
government of a conquered country. 

" One path only was left open to us to avoid these 
mischiefs, and, perhaps a desolating civil war, and we 
subscribed to the letter of the lerms of the British 
Parliament. 

" But had we anticipated that the miserable reward 
of our submission would be, in the chief part, withheld 
from us, to enrich the foreign settlements conquered 
from the enemy, we would have rejected with indigna- 
tion the unworthy compromise, and incurred all the 
evils which the authority and anger of the mother 
country might have inflicted, protesting against her 
tyranny before the world, and reserving our rights to 
be vindicated and resumed at some happier moment." 
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It will appear from this extrsct, that tfae plantets of 
Jamaica were nooe too well satisfied with their remu- 
neratioD, or the new system, nor yet too well disposed 
toward Parliament. Nor can it be supposed that, with 
such views and feelings, they would give a very hearty 
cooperation in introducing and maintaining a system, 
which, to use their own language, they were " pressed 
to adopt against their better judgment and to avert the 
still greater danger of opposing it." 

Nor was this the worst difficulty. Early in the 
year 1832, in consequence of the general irntation 
which prevailed among all classes in Jamaica, and more 
especially of the knowledge which the slaves possessed 
that the planters were opposing their freedom, accom- 
panied, moreover, with the belief, that tfaey were with- 
holding privilege^ which Parliament had already grant- 
ed them, a rebellion broke out among the negroes, 
more serious and extensive than bad ever before taken 
place in the island. Martial law was immediately pro- 
clauned, and the bloody work of execution commenced. 
According to Madden, 200 negroes were killed in the 
field } and about 500 more were executed by the sen- 
tence of a court martial. I haveseen the former num- 
ber slated to be greater, and the latter much less by 
other authors ; but the exact truth is unknown. The 
expenses of tliis rebellion, including the desiniction of 
property, were estimated at more than $4,000,000. 
The highly exasperated state of feeling, which this 
event produced between the planters and the slaves, is 
not easily imagined. It will, however, readily be ad- 
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raitted, that it could not be a veiy good preparation 
for the great experiment in fieedom which was about 
to be tried. 

Hiere was also another ciicQAistance, which greatly 
aggntTated these difficulties. Soon after the passing of 
the resolution of 1823, to which I have so often re- 
ferred, the planters began to manifest a great repug- 
nance to the labors of the missionaries, who had been 
sent out in considerable numbers by difierent societies 
in Eugland. They had, indeed, come with special 
instructions from their respective societies, in no case 
to interfere with the political af^rs of the island. As 
their particular object, however, was to instruct the 
negroes and elevate their character, they were at oace 
suspected of favoring the abolition movements at home ; 
and even of advancing them by giving information of 
the state of thmgs in the colony. At any rate, the 
planters were strongly impressed with the belief, that 
their eSoTts were promoting the cause of emancipation ; 
and, on that account, the majority opposed them. 
The most obnoxious part of the new consolidated slave 
law, to which I have already alluded, and, on account 
of which, it was disallowed, had reference to the mis- 
sionaries. When the rebellion commenced, they were 
immediately charged with having instigated it ; aod at 
once became the victims of one of the most unreleot- 
ing persecution of modem limes. Their bouses were 
demolished — they were torn from their families either 
by night or by day— cast into prison — exposed to the 
insults of the mob — arraigned before courts martial — 
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Stoned, tarred aod feathered ; and all this, without the 
least shadow of evidence against them, except that 
some of the members of their congregatioDS were tx>n- 
cenied in the rebellion, though others were aclirely 
engaged in opposing it. I was informed by a gentle- 
man, who sat as a magistrate on the trials, and could 
not he suspected of partiality to the missionaries, that 
DotwithstandiDg every effort was made, not a single 
accusation could be substantiated against one of them.* 
But they suffered, not only in their own persons and 
property, but many of tbeir chapels were demolished. 
The Baptists lost six in this way, and the Methodists 
four. The former estimated tbeir whole damages in 
the destruction of property at £33,000 currency, or 
about $70,000. As a parual indemnity for their losses, 
. the British government made a grant of £30,000 to 
the missionaries of the different dei^ominations in the 

* Fora more particular account of these iranaociionB sea 
a "Narrative" pubiiahed by ihe Bnptiats of Jamaicn, and tha 
evidence given by severnl missionaries before tlie Commons' 
Cominiltee. As 1 shall have frequent occasion lo refer to 
this lost Boiirce of evidence, I may remarh, that two Com- 
mittees were appointed by Partiament in 1833, ooa by the 
House of CommooH and the other by the House of Lords, 
'' to consider and report upon the meaBiires whicb it may be 
eipedieiit to adopt for the pur})09e of effecting ibe eitinctioo 
of slavery Ibroughout ihe British Doniiniona," The Ooto- 
miitees examined many witnesses from the colonies end oth- 
er parts of tb« world, from whom they obtained a moat vat 
ufibl^bady of information in relation to alavery. . 
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island. This work of destruction is to be ascribed 
maialT- to the celebrated " Colonial Church Union" 
consisting of planters and others, formed in the begin- 
ning of 1832 for the avowed purpose of expelling the 
sectarians from the island, and abolished a few months 
after by royal authority. 

The opposition, however, was not confined to mis- 
sionaries of the dissenting denominations. I am not 
aware that any others shared directly in the persecu- 
tions ; but clergymen of the church of England, who 
engaged heartily and strenuously in iastructingthe slaves, 
received their full sharo of obloquy ; but enjoying high- 
er patronage, they wero better protected from violence. 
Now, when it is considered that the missionaries had 
for years lived among the slaves — that they had prov- 
ed themselves faithful friends, and were greatly en- 
deared to them " by works of faith and labors of love", 
— that they had been the means of procuring for them 
houses of public worship, and had formed them into 
churches, and become their spiritual teachers, — when 
all this is considered, it will not appear surprising that 
this portion of the population were deeply incensed 
at the sufierings and wrongs of tlieii: persecuted pas- 
tors. They were aware that all these triab were 
endured for their sakes ; and the churches, which 
were demolished before their eyes, were built in part 
from their own small but hard earnings. 

These proceedings also tended greatly to irritate the 
free black and colored people, which are much more 
numerous than the white, and many of whom are per- 
IS 
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sons of property and respectability. They had eSi 
along sympathized with the slaves, in oppositioD to 
tbe planters ; and had been the principal fiiends and 
most efficient supporters of tbe moaionaiies. Indeed 
the churches and congregations of the missionaries 
were composed almost entirely of free black and color- 
ed people, and slaves. In the oppodtion and persecu- 
tion of the missionaries, therefore, we see another cause 
of initation between tbe different clisses of Jamaica. 

I might greatly extend this catalogue of erils, but I 
forbear. My object is not lo awaken passion, but to 
prepare the way for understanding the trath. I should 
most certainly have avoided these details, had I not 
been conscious, that the present state of things in Ja- 
maica cannot be comprehended without them. A mo- 
ment's reflection will show, that no system of freedom, 
however wise in itself, could have been introduced tin- 
der such circumstances, without encountering the most 
serious difficulties. If the institution of slavery bad re- 
mained unmolested and the bland had been kept quiet 
by military force, the way was prepared for yeara of 
trouble and calamity. Tbe seeds of bitterness and dis' 
order were sown ; and it was not in the power of man, 
to prevent them fnnn springing up end bearing and 
spreading their pestilential fruits. In considering, there- 
fore, the apprenticeship system in Jamaica, these pain- 
ful circumstances must be kept constantly in view ; 
otherwise tbe system itself may be charged with diffi- 
culties, which in reality are due to the almoat insur- 
mountable obstacles which it had to c 
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what ia more unjust, emancipation, in any fonn, may be 
pronounced a chimerical project, when, in point of Tact 
it was the only remedy, which could have at all reliev- 
ed the embarrassments, on the ground of which its con- 
demnation ia urged. 

NoTi. The Dumber of Blares in JBmaioa,fomrentl differ- 
ent j ears, U thus given by BridgM : 
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LETTER XL 

JAMAICA ^DIFriCULTIES AND PROSPECTS OF THE 

A7 PRE KTICE SHIP SISTEH. 

From June 1832 to March 1834, duriog the time 
the abolition act was brought forward and passed in 
Parliament, and was proposed and adopted in the 
Assembly of Jamaica, Lord Mulgrave, a maa of great 
acknowledged talent and iDtegrity, was governor of tbe 
island. Under other circumstances, be might have 
enjoyed a bigb degree of popidaiity ; but having an 
obnoxious system to defend, he fell under the severe 
censures of the planters ; and partly on that account, 
and partly in consequence of ill health, he resigned hb 
office, about the time tbe sanction of the home gov- 
ernment was obtained to the colonial act. He was 
succeeded by Lord Sligo, who entered upon his duties 
a few months before the new system went into oper- 
ation, but was even less fortunate than his predecessor 
in obtaining the codperation and favor of the Assem- 
bly and planters. The obnoxious system, which his 
predecessor had carried through the Assembly, it now 
devolved on him to execute. Though he was without 
doubt, a man of great learning and of unwearied 
assiduity, it maybe questioned, whether be was, in 
every respect, fitted for so critical and arduous a task. 
Still, however, it b undeniable, that his unpopularity 
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and want of success arose, in a great measure, from 
peculiar difficulties, which would have baffled in no 
small degree the wisdom and firmness of any man. 
But whatever might have been his deficiencies in 
other respects, he was untiring in his efibrts to collect 
information, and to keep government at home duly 
apprized of the state of the colony. And, perhaps 1 
cannot better describe the commencement of the new 
system, than in the words of his despatch to the colo- 
nial secretary, the Hod. T. S. Rice, dated Jamaica, 
Aug. 13, 1834. 

" I have the happiness to inform you, that the re- 
ports which I have received from all quarters, of the 
state of the island have been most satisfactory. 

" You will have ere this reaches you^ I trust, re- 
ceived my short note, sent via New Yorkj communi- 
cating to you the tranquil state of this immediate 
neighborhood. It was written on the fourth and sent 
by the schooner Renown. I am happy to be able to 
confirm that report, and to add, that in all parts of the 
island, with the exception alone of St. Ann's parish, 
the transition from slavery to apprenticeship has been 
effected in the most satisfactory manner. It is a re- 
markable feature in the progress of transition, that the 
first of August was devoted in most parts of the island 
to devotional exercises. In the Moravian chapels the 
service was performed several limes in the course of 
the day, in fact, as long as a fresh succession of audi- 
tors presented themselves. It has been generally 
remarked, that hardly a drunken man was seen in the 
12* 
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Streets on that day ; the Saturday was divided between 
business and pleasure; they were fully Kware that the 
next day's market would be abolished, and in conse- 
quence of this, being an holiday besides, the markets 
on that day hare been remarked every where to have 
been unusgally large. Towards evening the streets 
were crowded with parties of John Cause Men and 
their nsual noisy accompaniments. At night in some 
■ of the towns there were fancy balls, in which the au- 
thorities of the island, past and present, were repre- 
sented. Several individuals in the towns had given 
dinners to their new apprentices on the previous day, 
and on very many of the estates, steers were killed by 
the proprietors and given to the negi-oes, besides thdr 
usual holiday allowances of sugars, rum and salt fish ; 
so that within the country and the towns the appren- 
tices had their due share of amusements. On Sunday 
the places of worship were again unusually crowded, 
and the day passed over in the most orderiy and quiet 
manner. My reports from all parts of the island, with 
the exception of St. Ann's alone, state that on Monday 
the apprentices turned out to their work with even 
iriore than usual readiness, in some places with alacrity, 
and all with good humor." 

The disturbances in St. Ann's parish, to which his 
Lordship refers, were of a transient nature. On sev- 
eral estates the apprentices refused to work without 
wages, and manifested symptoms of insubordination. 
But by the presence of a military force, they were 
soon reduced to order, and persuaded to resume their 
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labor. With ^b exceptioD,! am not Bware that any 
refusal to work, or any serious difficulty, on Ifae pan of 
the negroes, bos followed tbe great act of emancipation. 

But troubles, more lasdng and rexatious la their 
character, soon begu to appear. Fro^ tbe dispositions 
of tbe Assembly and planters previously manifested, 
no fevor was to be expected for tbe new system. If 
it bad weak parts, they were sure to be assaulted ; if 
there were dark coroers, where the spirit of slavery 
could erect a fortress, tbey were very likely to be 
occupied. 

Unhappily, the abolition act, as modified and adopt- 
ed by the Assembly, was not free Irom defects. It 
was &T less guarded and explicit on many points, than 
the circumstances demanded. It left too much to the 
adjustment of custom and usage, and to discretionary 
power. The authority of the special magistrates was 
not properiy de6ned and limited ; nor bad they suffi- 
cient protecu'oD in the faithful discharge of their duties. 
Numerous difficulties arose from these 'sources, which 
were tor a long time severely felt. Without detailing 
them at length, I will specify a few, from wfaicb an opin- 
ion may be formed both of their origin and character. 

For example, it was customary for the slaves In 
Jamaica to grow their own provisions on grounds 
appropriated to them by their mastera. When eman- 
cipation took place, this practice was continued. But 
in order to cultivate the grounds and market their 
surplus provisions, it was necessary that ihey should 
bare a day and a half in the week continuously to 
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themselves. But as the distribution of the 45 hours' 
labor ia the week was not fixed by law, some of the 
overseers so arranged them, as to preTent the appren- 
tices from cultivating their grounds and improving 
Saturday, which was their only market day. 

In addition to the use of these grounds, immeniorial 
usage had given the slaves a right to various allowan- 
ces; which, though of small consequence to the estate, 
were of great importance to them. They consisted in 
a small quantity of salt fish, flour, sugar, holidays and 
sundry articles at Christmas — the privilege of keeping 
poultry and stock, and cutting wood and grass on the 
estates, etc. After the introduction of the new system, 
these, onmany estates, were all withheld, on the ground, 
that they were indulgences and not legal allowances. 
This opinion was controverted by the Attorney General ; 
but as it was consonant with the sentiments and interests 
of the planters, and perhaps too with law, it was never 
set aade. 

On some large estates, these allowances were con- 
tinued gratuitously ; but on others the apprenUces 
were required to pay for them in extra work ; so that 
to enjoy the comforts to which tbey had been accus- 
tomed in slavery, they were obliged to render as much 
service as ever. On a few estates this practice con- 
tinues to the present time. 

The apprentices were also subjected to many other 
petty annoyances, from which tbey are not yet entirely 
relieved. Justice, however, requires me to state, that 
these were by no means utiiversal — that they previuled 
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priDcipally on the smaller estates, aod especially where 
oreiseers, and subordinate ageots had the coatrol. 
'Diere are planters, who have pursued a generous and 
high minded policy towards their apprentices ; and 
who have reaped their reward, not only in their grati- 
tude and good behavior, but in tbe prosperity of their 
pluitations. 

Auother great source of difficulty was tbe special 
magistrates. This is at once the most weak and ob- 
□oxious part of the apprenUceship system. It was at 
iirst strenuously opposed on all the islands. The 
Assembly of Baibadoes resisted it, till they c^me near 
losing their share in the compensation fund; and it was 
also one of the principal causes, which prevented An- 
tigua from adopting the system. The idea of being 
under the control of magistrates introduced from abroad, 
who have no interest in tbe colony and but little sym- 
pathy with the people, is sufGciently odious in any 
shape ; but when these magistrates come to enforce a 
system, which is detested on its own account and is at 
utter variaace with the spirit and habits of the people, 
their office is far from being easy or enviable. Long 
experience, however, had convinced Parliament, that 
DO ameliorating system could be carried into execution, 
in the West Indies, by mere colonial agency. Can- ■ 
ning boldly declared, when be was at the head of 
government, " that the masters of slaves are not to be 
trusted in what concerns legislation for slavery ; that, 
however specious their laws may appear, they must 
be ine^tuol in ibeir operation, because there is some* 
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thing m tbe nature of abscdute authority, in (he relation 
between master and slave, which makes despousm in 
oi/ cases and under a^ ciitwmtanoes an incompetent 
and unsure executor, even of its own provinoDs ia 
&vor of the objects of its power." 

It was, therefore, under tbe conviction of its absolute 
oecessity, that the stipendiary magistracy was incor- 
porated into the apprenticeship system. But in Ja- 
maica, it has encountered peculiar obstacles. Tbe 
local magistrates opposed it, because it interfered in 
some degree with their jurisdiction. The overseers 
and mercenary agents of proprietors opposed it, be- 
cause it transferred from them to withers authority, 
which they deariy loved. They were now pfoced 
under the same civil jurisdiction as tbe negroes, over 
whom they had so long been tbe absolute masters ; 
and both were hereafter to seek redress and protectioo 
from tbe same source. Nor was this all. Considering 
the hostility of the new system to the spirit of slavery, 
and the many difficult questions to be adjusted by the 
special magistrates between the planter and the appren- 
tices without precedent «cd frequently in violation of 
established usages, it was easy to foresee that their decis- 
ions would often prove unsatisfactoiy. Itwasimpossible 
that tbose^ whose principles and views were so diverse, 
should think and decide alike. The consequence was, 
that the overseers, on many plantations, endeavored to 
destroy the confidence of the negroes in the mggis- 
trate, and to withdraw them from his cootrcd. To 
sceomplish {bis o'bject, tbey substituted for bit an 
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diority, persuasion, and flattei7> aod trifling rawardsr 
and formed courts of apprentices to act under tbew ad- 
vice and superintendence. Tiie magistrates visited 
such estates as usual ; but there was an understanding 
between the overseer and apprentices, tbat no cases 
should be reported to them. 

To perform faithfully the duties of a special magis' 
trate in such circumstances, great strength and inde- 
pendence of character were obviously requisite ; and, 
DO doubt, s<»ne of the men, who were at first appoint- 
ed to this office, failed in these qualifications. They 
were gentlemen of respectability, but wanted that legal 
knowledge and weight of character, which were essen- 
tial to sustain them in so difficult situations. In many 
cases, therefore, they either fell under the influence of 
the planters and tailed ur protect the apprentices; or 
by attempting an impartial discharge of their duties, 
they met a torrent of obloquy aod abuse, which Ihoy 
were scarcely able to withstand. Several of the earli- 
est died under tbe pressure of their duties ; and others 
resigned their office in disgust. Had a higher order of 
men at first been appointed and received et salary, 
which should have placed them above colonial depen- 
dence, mitcb trouble would have been prevented. 
The class of people, who have most annoyed them, 
would then have been awed by their character, and 
both they and the apprentices would more readily have 
acquiesced in their decisions. Law and justice would 
have been placed upon a more stable foundation ; and 
public sentiment would have sooner been purified from 
the contaminations of slavery. 
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But important improvements have been made in the 
appointment and condition of the stipendiary magi»- 
trates. They are selected with more care, thdr 
salary has been increased ; and beginning to bare ac- 
knowledged precedents to guide them, their decisions 
give better satisfaction. I was assured upon the best 
authority, that on a large proportion of the estates, 
their power and influence are suffident to maintain the 
necessary order and industry. The irritation, also, 
which has existed between them and the planters is 
subsiding ; and, though there is still wanting in many 
cases that even handed justice and mutual good feeling 
and cooperation which are desirable, yet it was gener- 
ally admitted, that in these respects there had been a 
very gratifying improvement. 

It should be remarked, that when the apprentices 
are not adequately protected by the special magistrate, 
their situation is peculiarly trying; for though they 
have the legal right to appeal to the higher tribunals, 
yet they rarely have the influence or the means to 
prosecute their claims. Such has been the state of 
public opinion in Jamaica, that it was difficult for 
them to find an advocate, who would embark in their 
defence ; nor were the courts-so constituted, that they 
were sure, even if they approached under the banner 
of justice, of obtaining redress. 

But notwithstanding these difficulties, crime has not 
increased since emancipation. There are more formal 
trials; but testimony and facts show a diminution 
nther tbao aD increase of crime. At the House of 
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Correction for the parish of Kingston, T was permitted 
to see the Inmates at their regular employments, and 
to examine the books, in which were recorded their 
names with their crimes and punishments, I was 
much pleased with the neatness and good order of the 
establishment ; though, in the principles on which it 
is conducted, it is far behind similar institutions in this 
ceuntry. For example, the prisoners lodged together 
in large rooms ; and, instead of being employed during 
the day in productive labor, they were worked on the 
tread-wheel, A few however were in solitary con- 
finement ; and some others labored in the penal gang 
on the highways. The population of the parish, 
which su^orts the institution, is about 30,000. When 
I was there the number of prisoners was 98, of whom 
50 were apprentices. I will give the entire numbers 
for four successive years commencing with 1834, 

Rlnvni tnd CoBTlcli Fr» 
AppnolloH. r»rlir*. M«(>a«. SoldieFi. Sallan. 

Hay 10, 1834, 73 30 4 

" 1835, 54 13 12 6 

« 183fi, 28 10 9 4 I 

» 1837, 50 8 12 23 fi 

At least eleven twelfths of the apprentices were 
committed for theft — absconding from labor, and insub- 
ordinate conduct. They were sentenced to remain 
here from 5 to 30 days ; or to receive from 5 to 36 
lashes. In looking over the records for several months, 
these were the severest punishments which I observed. 
The same ounces, in a milder form, were usually 
punished by fines or extra labor. It was at ooe tkn» 
13 
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complained, that females were whipped in the House 
of CarrectioD, in violation of the abolition act. This 
was probably true. It was not done, however, by 
order ofa magistrate, but upon the responsibility of the 
superintendent for obstinacy and turbulent conduct in 
the person. This practice is now abolished.* 

The apprentices as a general thing work under the 
present system, during the legal hours of labor, as well 
as they did in slavery. On some estates, there has 
been but little- or no diminution in their amount of 
work, but this is not true of the island at large. In 
consequence of the curtailment in the hours of labor, 
the aggregate of service has been diminished, but not 
very materially. It has not thus far been the custom 
of the planters to employ much extra labor ; but it is a 
fact, in regard to which I never heard a dissenting 
voice, that when such labor is wanted, the apprentices 
are glad to render it for pay. In some cases of mis- 
understanding between them and their masters, they 
will not work for them when they will, cheerfully, for 
others. 

*ABan evidence that severe puDiahmantB are not con- 
liued'tothe appreDiicea, I may «B(e, tbnt I bhw a whila 
BoMier, in solitary confinement, in a cell about four feet wide, 
and aeveo feet long, without any air or light except what woa 
admitted through a small orifice in the top, who was sen- 
tenced to remain there six weeks for the crime of having 
heen inioxicated four times in twelve months. The codbIs- 
lency of such a punishment may i>e judged of, when iti* 
known that a gill of rum is the daily allowance ofaoldiersio 
the English service! 
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As lo their industry, during their own time, I receiv- 
ed pretly favorable accounts. Such time they usually 
employ, either in job-work for hire, or In cultivating 
their ground, or in marketing provisions. As might be 
expected, many among them are lazy and worthless ; 
but the majority give satisfactory evidence of industry 
and economy. On those plantations, where mutual 
confidence and good will prevail between the proprie- 
tors and the apprentices, there is a decided improve- 
ment in tlieir domestic habiis and comtbrts. In such 
cases, the same tendency in all respects to a higher 
state of civilization is apparent, as I observed at Barba- 
does and Antigua.* 

It does not appear that the quantity of sugar made 
on the island has materially diminished since emanci- 
pation ; nor is there now a sober man there who suppo- 
ses that sugar cultivation must cease with the expira- 
tion of the apprenticeship, as was once so confidently 
predicted. The crop of sugar last year was about 
one fourth less than usual in consequence ef a severe 
drought -t 

Since 1834, great numbers of. apprenticee have pur- 
chased their freedom, for which it was estimated they 
had paid $300,000. Much complaint has been made 
of their excessive valuation ; and probably not without 



' Scalee of labor, Htnilar to ibat which 1 meoiioned in 
BarbodoeB, liav« recently been adopied for the diSerent 
parishes, from which much benefit is expected. 

^ Droughts, hurricauea, and malignBUt feversare the three 
natural pceurgee of the West ladies. 
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reason, as some were giving, when I was at Jamaica, 
for the three remaining years of their apprenticeship, 
the price of a good slave before emancipation. But I 
should remark, that the value of labor in the island has 
considerably advanced since (hat iJme. 

After the long train of evils which I have enumeru- 
ted, it maybe supposed that the state of things in Jamu- 
ca is desperate.; but this is far irombeing the case. The 
apprenticeship system, even here, has now a fair pros- 
pect of success. A materia] change has taken place 
in the opinions and feelings of the planters in regard to 
it. This many of them acknowledge. As the evils 
which thoy predicted have not come ; as the negroes 
when "kindly treated behave as well an<i work as well 
as they ever did ; and as in reality their greatest 
troubles obviously arise from their own want of coop- 
eration, they perceive that in keeping up the war they 
are figbting ii phantom and opposing their own intei^ 
ests.* This change, is, in many cases, the result of 

* Tbe ibllow'mg extract from a deepsich of ihe Mirqais 
ofSligo to Lord Glenelg, dated the Slsi of June 1835, exact- 
ly a year afler the new efMem comniBDced baa a besriog on 
Ihia point. 

"Tbe first )irophecy was blood and destruction on the lat 
of August ; in this they (the attorneya and maDagers) wars 
wrODg. The second that this scene would take place at 
Cbriatmac, aa )t had not taken place in Auf uet ; in thia they 
were wroiig. The third that the apprentices would not work 
for wagea ; in thia tbay were wrong, as 1 know of no inataDOa 
vriiere the itauol wagea we^ offered and where they were !«• 
fuMd. The fourth was, that thia crap could not b« ukea 
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poticf rather tbftn of conviction ; but it indicates a pre- 
domioance of reason over passion, which may be re- 
garded as the commenceineiit of a better slate of things. 
The success of the sj-stem at the other islands also 
has an influeDce, (or they see no good reason why it' 
should prosper there and not at Jamaica. 

It is now admitted that two alterations would render 
the system perfectly satisfactory to the planters — a 
longer apprenticeship, and a subTtitirtion of coloais) for 
special magistrates. These changes would materially 
affect the character of the system ; hot the concession 
is important. Indeed 1 was assured by several planters 
of the highest respectabihty, that a majority of them 
would prefer the present system to a renewal' of the 
former. The truth seems to be, that while a certaiu 
class, composed principally of those advanced in life, 
adhere to their fonner sentiments, the younger and 
more enterprising, though they do not readily avow a 
change, do in fact secretly cHerishdifferent views and 
are gradually acquiescing in the new system. 

Of the truth of this view there are several proofs. 
The present governor, Sir Lionel Smith, enjoys the 
confidence of all parties in a degree, which no previous 
governor for several years had attained. This may 
be in part owing to his peculiar qualifications; hut it is 
off; intbUtbeywere wrong,aBitha3 been taken off in many 
placM muck earlittr than usuhI : an<l if protracted in otherB, 
it bas been u much from the wealber, hihI tbe refbsnl to 
give wegM in many iasiaiicM, «• fVom nny other caiiae af- 
feciios llw nccMi of the new BjPBtem." 
13* 
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more to be aaciibed to greater unanimity of sentiment 
and feeling Id tfae community. Property has also ad- 
vanced in value. Several estates had recently been 
sold at an advance of more than forty per cent on their 
value ten years ago ; and this, I was told, was no un- 
common occurence.* Real estate was in great demand, 
and the rent of houses in Kingston had considerably 
risea- As a further evidence of increasing prosperity, 
I may mention tlie establishment of two banks in the 
island ; and the construction of a railroad from Angels 
to Kingston ; and also a project to run a line of steam- 
boats around ihe island. These are the Grst improve- 
ments of the kind which have been attempted in the 
West Indies. 

But there are other reasons to expect the ultiraatesuc- 
cess of the experiment. As Ihave before intimated, the 
impediments which have hitbeno retarded its progress, are 
of a nature gradually to yield, and have already much di- 
minished. Whenever they disappear the way is pre- 
pared for an onward movement. I refer now particu- 
larly to the means of education and religious instruction 
provided for the apprentices, and the dispositions mani- 
fested by them for improvement. The absolute amount 

" This extraordinary advance in the price of real estHte is 
no (loubl principally owing to tbe fact, thai the value of tlie 
slavea becomes attaciied to tbe laDd. This ia a natural cod- 
sequence of emencipation ; for if the eBtaira, cultivated by 
free labor, will yield as large profits as they did under th« 
old BjBteni, they are wortb as much to tfae owner ai botk 
th« cstateBand slaves were bel&re ihtvery was abolished. 
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of iDissioQary eSbrt has been greater here ihan id anjr 
otJier colony. This wilt appear from the followiDg 
catalogue of the missionaries laboring under tbe pat- 
ronage ofdi^rent societies in 1836. 

Church Missiooary Society . . 6 

LoodoD do 7 

Wesleyan do 29 

Baptist do. . . .16 

Moraviaa do. . . . .19 

With the exception of some of the Moravians, these 
are all ordained ministers ; and have stations in differ- 
ent parts of the island, where they are actively and 
successfully prosecuting thek work. There is also a 
missionary presbytery, which is composed of nine or- 
dained clergymen. In addition to these, the churches 
of the island are accessible to the apprentices, where 
many of them attend public worship. The number of 
rectors and curates supported by the colony is about 70. 
The Moravians commenced their operations in the 
island in 1754, and the Wesleyans about forty yean 
later. When the other missions were established I am 
unable to state. 

Since emancipation, many of the b^riei? to mission- 
ary labors have been removed. The apprentices are 
at liberty to attend meetings regularly on tbe Sabbath, 
and to receive instruction at all times in tbe week, 
when they are not employed for their masters. The 
planters also, having no longer any thing to fear from 
the improvement of the apprentices or the agency of 
joissiooartes in promoting abolition, regard their labors 
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witb less jealousy. Prejudice is not yet indeed extinct ; 
but it b obviouaiy ^ving way, at least in mttny cases, 
to better seDtiments and feelings. Justice, also, re- 
quires me to say, that the missionaries bare always bad 
friends among the planters ; and those too, who did 
not forsake them in the most trying emergencies. 
With these encouragements, the missionaries are pur- 
suing their objects with increased alacrity and zeal, and 
with animating prospects of success. 

Schools, in connectioD with ibe di&rent missions, 
have for some time been in operation. Like those in 
the other islands, of which I bave spoken, they are not 
o{ the most efficient character, but are gradually im- 
proving. I was unable myself to visit any of tbem ; 
but was informed by g^tlemen, who could make the 
comparison from personal observation, that they were 
not inferior to those of Barbadoes. 1 had an opportu- 
nity to leam laore of the Mico charity schools. They 
■re on a noble scale. Twelve are already in operation, 
living instruction to 4,581 pupils. They are estab- 
lished in difiereni parts of the island ; and, as I was in- 
formed by the superintendent, are fully attended by the 
children of the apprentices. I was also told, that the 
schools of the missionaries were crowded ; but that 
those connected with the established church were lan- 
guishing. The di&rence is to be ascribed to the litct 
that the Episcopal clergymen bave not secured the 
confidence of the apprentices. Some of tbem wen 
among the most active opposers of emancipation ; oth- 
ers were neutral ; and tliose, who favored it, maiuletted 
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too little zeal to win deeply the gratitude of the ne- 
(rroes ; who, as n natural consequence, now give a 
preference, in selecting their schools and places of wor- 
ship, to their old and tried fnends. 

In concluding the part of my report which relates to 
Jamaica, I may remark, that I have often found diffi- 
culty in reconciling contradictory statements in regard 
to this island. Strong parly feelings still exist here, 
which give diverse colorings to the opinions and views 
of different portions of the community. I should say, 
though I have studiously avoided givmg names, that [ 
saw leading men of all parties ; from whose united evi- 
dence, together with published official documents, my 
own opinions have been formed. The gentlemen, 
whom I consulted, spoke with frankness of the state of 
things in the island ; and though they did not agree io 
their sentiments, I could not doubt that they were hon- 
9S\ in their expressiot) of ^em, 
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GENXBAL CONSIDERATION OF THE TWO 

[ON IN THE WEST INDIE 



In the pieceding letters, I have altempted to sketch 
the outlines and operation of the two systems of eman- 
cipation adopted in the British West Indies. From 
what lias been said, the state of things in these colonies 
may be pretty distinctly inferred ; but stil) tbere are a 
few topics of a more general nature, which could not 
conveniently be introduced into the body of the report, 
tfaat may be worthy of a little more consideration. In 
my remarks upon them, I hope not to become entan- 
gled with any of the political and highly exciting que>< 
lion's of the day. I am not prepared or disposed to 
embark in party discussions. It would be vain, how- 
ever, to afiect an ignorance of the direct and important 
bearing of the views, whioh I may offer, upon some 
questions of vital interest now before the public. But 
whatever this bearing may be, 1 disclaim all intentioa 
to promote the cause of any particular society or party. 
If the information which I have communicated, or have 
to communicate, sball throw any light upon a subject 
confessedly difficult, or, in any way, tend to advance 
the great principles of truth, justice, and humanity,my 
object will be acctmiplisbed. 

The first topic, which I wish more particularly tO 
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notice, is the apprenticeship system, considered as one 
of the forms of emancipaiioo. So lar as my knowledge 
extends, this is the first experiment of the kind which 
has been tried. Examples of setting large bodies of 
slaves free, are not numerous ; such as we have, pro- 
ceeded on a different plan. Emancipation in Hayti 
for instance was in consequence of a civil war. The 
South American Republics, either liberated their staves 
by degrees, or fixed a distant time, when all should be- 
come free at once. In Mexico, freedom was granted 
to the slaves by the government ; but they became 
obligated to pay for it from their subsequent earnings. 
A similar plan was once proposed by the governor ol 
St. Croix ; but the planters did not encourage it. 

The apprenticeship system may be considered, as a 
measure of general pcdicy applicable to other commu- 
nities, or as one particularly adapted to the British 
colonies. Ii was in the latter light only, that it was 
contemplated by Parliament. It was not thought, that 
there was, at least in all the colonies, that mutual con- 
fidence and good understanding between the propiie- 
tors and the slaves, which would secure lasting peace 
and good order, if the legal ties, which connected them, 
should be at once and enlirely severed. 

Strong prejudices and apprehended dangers, in view 
of emancipation, had so fully possessed the minds of 
the planters, that they were unprepared for so great 
and sudden a change ; and it was considered advisable, 
on the ground of prudence and safely, to place the 
slaves for a time in an intermediate stale, in which they 
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should enjoy the protection of law, and the substanUa] 
blessings of freedom, till the fears of the planters should 
subside, and both parties, by mutual dependence and 
obligation, might grow into better &For wUb each 
other. It was, also, considered, that so esteastve an 
experiment in immediate abolition had never been 
made — that the dispositions of the negroes to industry, 
economy, and steady improvement, had not been fully 
tested — and that the state contemplated would affiird 
them both an opportunity and a motive for increased 
eflfort in making preparation for unconditional freedom. 
It may be added to this, that the friends of the cause 
both in the West Indies and at home, were divided in 
their opinion on the subject — some preferring imme- 
diate emancipation, and others thinking that an inter- 
: mediate state would be safer and more advantageous 
to each party. Under such circumstances, I cannot 
but think, that the course which Parliament adopted, 
was characterized by the sound sense and practical 
wisdom, which have generally distinguished the meas- 
ures of that body.* Nor have the results been such as 

* The follawing eiiracis will show tbe Beniiments of two 
leading members of ParlUtneoi on iliis Buliject. 

" I confeiis I could not contemplate, without some degree 
of a |i prehension, the possibility of danger arising from setting 
the slaves free at once, and therefore it was considered by 
his majesty's government that a progressive change com- 
bining a preparatory state of restricted labor, with a certain 
degree of free lalKir,toend in ultimate manuniisiion, waatba 
Mfe» course' to be pursued." — EaH Ortg. 
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to militate against such an opinion. My bdjeE Is, tint 
a]I the benefits have been realized from the apprentice- 
ship system, which under the circumstances could 
reasODablf have been espectad. This opinion maj 
be illustrated in a few particulars. 

In the first place, the system was adopted and put ■ 
in operation in all the colonies, except where inimediau 
emancipation was preferred, without force. . Con^der- 
ing the exasperated feelings' of the colanbts, this was ' 
no small point tq be attained ; an^'that a more vigorous 
sysCem Wtiuld bftve m^t a harder £ite, ia obriou from - 
the opposiiioo which'was made tolhe present. To 
have forced such: a system into opera^on, might have 
cost much hlood-iHKt sows the seeds of la3ting, discord. 

The system has also been ealablished without ma- 
terially intemipting the ordinary cultivation or business 
of a single island. This is an all important fKct. A 

" 1 am awdre ihat there ire fierAons of-esiensive roforina- 
tioD who doitht whether all the iluvs poputatlbn, tf at once 
manuiniltei), would feel Bufficientlj the mepa Himulus of 
want on the one hand, or be so eicjted wiih the' hope of 
wages oa the other, as u make ihem Inbar ; and, feeling for 
myaelfin « matter of ihisiraporlance, the necessity of carry- 
ing along with us those who are not prepared to assent to 
iminediate emancipation on thia ground, and being awttre of 
the vital iinportnuce of elTecling thia object, I am qnite ready 
to admit that'll ie more fit and pi'udent to eetsbiish some sort 
of iDtermetliate and probationaFy slate, by which theae per- 
sons, previously to enjoying a atate of perfect fVeiedom, may 
be under sonra qualified restriction for a certain tims."— 
EoHi^SipM. ' . ■ - 
14 
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result, so entirely at rariance with the predictions of 
the plaqters, was scarcely to be hoped, and certainly 
not expected. The transition in most places was 
absolutely im[KrceptibIe ; and, where there were mis- 
understaodiogs between the parties, they were shwl 
lad adjusted without Tiolence. I doubt whether the 
history of the world records the accompltshmeDt of so 
important a revolution in the constitution of society, 
with so little derangement of its regular functions. I 
am not aware that industry or capital has in conse- 
quence of emancipation been diverted in a single in- 
stance from their ordinary channels. They have only 
been made to move with a broader and deeper current. 
Again, as an expedient for gradually softening down 
the asperities of feeling and manner between the master 
and slave, the system has not been unproductive of 
effect. ■ That such has been its operation at Barba- 
does, is undeniable ; and even at Jamaica, this tenden- 
cy is apparent. But it will no doubt become iDon 
visible as the expiration of the system approaches, 
when both parties will perceive more clearly how 
cloBely their interests are connected, and feel the 
necessity of mutual confidence and cooperation. 

Again, in protecting the negroes from abuse and in 
securing to them such privileges as were intended to 
be conferred, it has been tolerably effectual. I know 
indeed that there are exceptions, and that they are too , 
numerous ; but still, as a general thing, it has accom- 
plished in this respect all that Parliament contemplided. 
' More or less failures were (o be expected ; and, in 
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most cases, they have resulted from causes, which 
would equally liare impeded aoy system. If the plan 
has not efiected every thing which was desirable, it 
would be difficult to sbow that any other could have 
done more. 

I add again, that as the apprenticeship system secures 
to the apprentices a good degree of protection, so it at 
fords them an opportunity for confirming batnts of indus- 
try and learning to provide for their own wants. They 
bare, by the present arrangement, a portion of each 
week at their own disposal ; a part of which, at least, 
it was expected they would employ in voluntary Ubor 
ioF wages. It was, also, expected, that while they 
were thus leaning the value of money by earning it, 
tbey would acquire a higher taste for the comforts and 
idTsntages of civilization. At Barbadoes, as the 
amount of hbor rendered is but little if any diminished 
under the present system, the planters do not require 
much extra woric except for a few months in crop time ; 
and at Jamaica, most of the estates being owned by ' 
absentees, who do not understand the necessity of 
agricultural improvements, extra labor is in but little 
demand. But here the allowances in land are ample ; 
and the apprentices can profitably employ their time in 
its cultivation, so that Uiey s^U have a motive for 
mdustiy. 

There is also one othw respect, in which the ap> 
prentioes are advantageously training • for freedom. 
Tbey are leafhing the nature and sanctions of law. 
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Having been long tujgfat unlimited obedience in tbe 
school of individual and irresponsible power, it will 
not appear surprising, that thej- readily submit to the 
milder and more reasonable requisibons of civil au- 
thority. Tbey manifest no incapacity to understand 
tbe nature of law, so far as it applies (o them ; and, 
as was universally admitted, are peculiarly awed by 
its forms. I heard of no instances, in which they had 
resisted tbe civil arm or refused to acquiesce in the 
decisions of a l^gal tribunal. 

In regard to school education and religious knslnic- 
tion, though they now have time and unrestricted 
liberty to attend to such subjects — and though perfect 
toleration is secured by law to religious teachers of all 
denominations, yet the means of knowledge have been 
very inadequately provided, and the encouragement 
given to improve them is far less general and bearty, 
than the urgency of the case demands. This I coiw 
sider the greatest deficiency in tbe abolition act. If 
any thing is to elevate the character of tbe negro 
population in tbe West Indies, it is the inculcation of 
moral and religious pnnciples, and the imbuing of their 
minds with knowledge. In do other way, can ib^ 
be tangbt self respect, and be efiectually guarded 
against the deteriorating lendencies o{ their situation. 
Yet this is a point, to the importance of which long 
prejudice bhndsthe understandings of the planters, and 
which Padiament seems not fully to have considered, 
or at least not to have adopted adequate means to at- 
tain. 1 shall advert to this topic, however, in another 
place. 
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It is well koown, tbat some of the advocates of free- - 
' dom in England have expressed less favorahle news 
of the apprenticeship system, than those eibbodied in 
the preceding remarks. Considering the enormous 
sacrifice, which they have made for accomplishing 
their object, it is ceriainly just that the stipulations of 
government and of the colonies should be striclly per- 
formed. Twenty millions of pounds sterling should not 
be paid for a bauble. After what I have said, particular- 
ly in regard to Jamaica, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
tbat they had real cause for alarm. But still, they 
were certainly premature in pronouncing the system, 
upon so short a trial, an entire failure. It is true, there 
were mistakes in the original construction of the system ' 
— and there have been abuses — great abuses in the 
execution of it. But all this was to be expected, from 
the ordbary imperfections of human wisdom, in legis- 
lating upon a subject so new and difficult ; and from 
the violent passions and jarring interests which were 
to be encouDtered. Many of the diStcnlties, of which 
complaint was made, have, by the exertions of Pariia- 
ment, been entirely surmounted, and others greatly 
mitigated. Still, it w&s thought advisable, that the 
whole subject should be formally investigated ; and ac- 
cordingly Mr, Buxton, in a very luminous and able 
speech, moved Parliament, in March 1836, for the ap- 
pcnntniMt of a select committee for this purpose. A 
committee was appointed ; but for want of time, they 
were obliged to etmfine their inquiries to Jamsfca. In 
August, five months after their appdotment, they pre- 
14* 
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tented tfacw report. It Uiucbes on the prindpal sources 
of difficulty, end gives, in my opinion, a fair view of 
the subject. As the conclu»OD is an important il]u»- 
tratioo and confirmation of the Tie^^, which I have 
expressed, I shall copy it. I may add, however, tbtt 
1 WHS in the West Indies nearly a year after the en- 
deuce, upon which the report is founded, was obtain- 
ed ; and tbat during that interval, a^rs particulariy at 
Jamaica, bad moved on in a more satisfactory and proe- 
peiouB course. 

" Your committee have thns commented upon the 
principal points which have been brought before tbeir 
notice ; and upon a general review of the evidence 
which tbey have received, they conceive that they are 
warranted in expressing a belief that the system of ap- 
[wenltcesbip in Jamaica is working in a manner net un- 
favoraUe to the momentous change fhxn slavery lo 
freedom which is now going on there. They per- 
ceive, undoubtedly, many traces of those evils wbieh 
are scarcely separable fivim a stale of society confessed- 
ly defec tire and anomalous, and which can only be de- 
fended as one of preparation and transition. But on 
die other band, they see much reason to look forwHd 
wUh a ocmfident hope to the result of this great expoi- 
ment. In the evidence which they have receivad, 
they find abundant proof of the general good conduet 
of die ai^rentices, and of their willingness to work fer 
wages whenever they are feirly and considerately frett- 
ed by their em[doyeT8. It is, indeed, fully proved 
that tbe labor, thai vduntarily peifonned by tfae Mgio, 
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is mora efiective thoD tfait which wu obtained frooa 
bim while in a state of slaveiy, or which is now giren 
to his employer during the period for which he is cocn- 
pelled to work as an apprentice. The mutual suspiekm 
and imtation of the different classes of the community 
appear to bo gradually subsiding ; and on the part of 
the negro population, industrious habits, and the de- 
nre <^ moral and physical iroprorement, seem to be 
' gaining ground. Under these circumstances your conn 
mittee feel bound to express iheir convictioD, that 
nothing could be more unfortuDate than any occtii^ 
rence which would have a tendency to unsettle the 
minds of either class with regard to the fixed detomi- 
nation of the imperial Parliament to preserve inviolate 
both parts of (he solemn engagement by which tbe 
services of the apprenticed laborer were secured to his 
MEij^yer for a definite period, and under specified re- 
Btricti(»s ; at the expiration of which he is to bo raised 
to a state of unqualified freedom and to be governed 
by laws framed in all respects on the same principle as 
those to which bis white fellow subjects are amenable." 
Hw consideration of tbe apprenticeship system nat- 
ordly kads to the other form of emancipation adopted 
in Antigua and the Bermudas, But after tbe minute 
detoib, which 1 have given of tbe system and its opera- 
tion, and of the circumstances which led to it and have 
ctHitributed so signally to its success, ihere is but little 
necessity for fiirther remark. Tbe system appears to 
me, both m theory and practice, to be admirably adapt- 
ed to tbe condition of thooe ocdonies. Of the two 
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tonaa of emancnpatioD, it is by far tbe OMMt ample and 
unexcepticMiable ; and as the way was obviously pre- 
pared for it, both justice to the slaves, and pdicy oo the 
part of tbe planters required and sanctioned its adoption. 
The friends of freedom and humanity may now rejoice, 
that the foul stain of slavery is entirely and forever 
wiped away from the civil code of another community. 

Two or three changes, however, must be &cc<Mn- 
plished, before tbe plan can attain its end, as a perfect 
system at freedom ; and which it is to be hoped time 
will effect. Tbe first is a more ample remuneration 
for labor, by which the emancipated people will be 
able to procure for themselves a larger supply of tbe 
comforts of life, to adopt a higher and more indepen- 
dent style of living, and to make better provision [ot 
the education of their families. In this way, females 
may be withdrawn from field labor, and family and so- 
<ual (H^er and happiness be greatly promoted. The 
next thing is such a distribution of labor and compensa- 
tiou, as to discrimmate and reward industry and skill ; 
and of course to discountenance negligence and stupidi- 
ty. The practice of attempting to retain the gangs 
entire and of paying to all the same wages, though it 
bos advantages and is perhaps at present necessary, 
must certainly retard tbe progress of industry and en- 
terprise. A reciprocal dependence between the plan- 
ters and the laborers must of necessity exist ; but it 
should not be allowed, in any way, to encoarage idle- 
ness or depress merit. 

Another necessary improvement is a m(»e ample 
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provision for the advanceineDt of education. On this 
topic however I need not dwell. As the planters hara 
had the magnanimity to bestow untxHiditiooal freed(»ii, 
and as they find their own interests promoted by the 
measure, it would be gratifying to see them foUc(W out 
their plan of improvement, by laying broad and deep 
the founda^ons on which their continued peace and 
prosperity must rest. 

I have already remarked, ibat Antigua and the 
Bermudas are the only two colonies, which conferred 
immediate freedom, — and perhaps I ought to add, that, 
as in the former, so in the latter, the condition of the 
islands was. peculiarly favorable for the adoption of this 
plan, rniis was a small colony, containing a pofKila- 
tion of about 5,000 whites, and 4,000 slaves, and oc- 
cupying a soil unfit for sugar culdvation. The princi- 
pal eroploymeiU of the people is ship building and 
navigation. The slaves were distributed, in small 
numbers, amcHig the white inhabitants, with whom they 
hve on comparauvely familiar terms. They received 
religious instruction from the Wedeyans and also en- 
joyed other means of educaticHi. 

As to their character and condition, however, I will 
adduce the evidence of Admhal Fleming beJbre the 
committee of the House of Commons, who having been 
many years a commander on the West India sution, 
was intimately acquainted with nearly all the islands, 
and heinga man of acknowledged intelligence and in- 
tegrity, is abundandy competent to bear testimony,* 

* I^ord BrouKhaiD \u a apeeeb before the Hoow of Lord< 
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In reply to the question put to bim by the Committee, 
" Have you been led by your observation to percnve 
a difference in the moral condition of the slave popnla- 
tion b the West Indies where sugar is cultivated, as 
compared with the condition of the slaves where sugar 
is not cultivated ?" He said ; " Yes ; in Bermuda 
and the Bahamas there is no sugar cultivated, and there 
the slaves and ihe black population are much nioi« 
moral than in any other of the islands I visited." And 
agvn: 

"To what do you ascribe this difierence in favw <rf 
the morals of the slave population, where sugar is not 
cultivated?" He replied: "There has been mUn 
pains taken in cultivating the negroes in those island*; 
th^ are almost all Christians ; they go regularly to 
church ; they are married, and they are much better 
treated ; the jwoprietors there are smaller proprietors, 
who live almost with the slaves ; they are very ^d 
to them ; they are quite a difierent race ; the peo[d« 
in the Bahamas speak better English, and they ara 
mcnre intelligent there and in the Bermudas, than in 
any other islands I have visited." 

I am able also to say, from official published docu- 
ments, that the system of freedom is giving great satis- 
faction in Bermuda, as well as Antigua. How far its 

alludes to this testimony in the following manner: — "lbs 
evidence of a very distinguished officer — 1 mean Admiral 
Fleming — Ibnn whom no man is better acquainted with 
the Interior of the West India colonies, where faa passed a 
PW portion pf hia valuable and honorable and asefltl )ife" 
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■access, in these two cases, should be ascribed to the 
peculiar condition of the colonies, I do not undertake 
to decide ; but I consider myself bound in honesty to 
state the conditions of the experiment, as well as tbe 
results. Nor am I called upon, in this place, to ex- 
press an opinion as to the comparative merits of tbe 
two systems, as applicable to other communities. I 
may, however, observe, that the apprenticeship sys- 
tem, in its present form, is adapted only to colonies 
dependent on the mother country — but with the ei- 
ceprion ofa foreign magistracy, which is in this case at 
once the most defective and essential part of the sys- 
tem, I do not see why it might not be adopted in oth- 
er situations. If it were voluntarily assumed it is ob- 
vious no foreign agency would be necessary in carrying 
it into execution. It would then not ditki materially 
from the system adopted at Antigua, except in confer^ 
ring less immediate freedom. 

With regard to the preparation necessary for emu- 
cipatioD, the experiments in the West Indies show, 
that it is at least as essential on the part of the master 
as on that of tlie slaves ; for, in no case, has the suc- 
cess of tbe experiment been endangered by the con- 
duct of the negroes, which can by po means be said <tf 
the planters, especially at Jamaica. 

It remains that I should make a few remarks on the 
indemnification secured to the planters by Parliameal, 
for such it is more propeHy called, than compensaticn. 
It does not appear, that tbe British government ever 
entertained the idea of abolishing slavery, without prop- 
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erly indeiniiUying the planters for their loss of property. 
fiot does it appear, that tbey considered tbe twenty 
millions as tbe market value of the slaves. Indeed, 
they knew that they were but abouf^half of that value.* 
But after mature examination, tbey were satisfied, that 
tbe abolition of slavery would eventually benefit, rather 
than injure the colonies. As the colonists however, 
were greatly alarmed, as the result of the experiment 
was not absolutely certain, and as there were contin- 
gencles which might not be foreseen, it was coosidei^ 
ed wise and just, that the British nation should ad- 
vance the sum of twenty millions as a reasonaUe 
security to the planters against loss, on tbe conditim 
that tbey should voluntarily adopt the abolition act.t 

* Tb« value of the bIbtcs in all tbe Britieb colonies wu 
according to the eMimate of tbe Com in isei oners of Compeo- 
Miion, £45,381,738 15s. iOi]. 

f " For alibough the Legislalure clearly haa the abairaet 
right of altering the relatJTe situation between slave and 
master in any part of hja majesty'H dominions, yet I do not 
think that in justice this cna be done, without giving id the 
masters what appears to be an adequate equivalent for dw 
property taken away." — Earl o/Ripon. 

" I admit that the sum proposed is a large one, but I cer- 
tainly tbink with my noble riendnear me, that If the British 
Parliament think it right to abolish slavery, tbe interests of 
those pervODS who have become possessors of slaves in cod- 
sequence ofth'e securily given, and the encouragement held 
mit, by the laws of the countrj in past yeara, to that species 
of invesctnenl, ought to be fairly considered ; and if joat 
Lordships choose to enact thii great measure of beuevoleDc^ 
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Tbey were justified m estimating the probable loss, $s 
they would the damages io the case of some grast 
public improvemeDt, which r^quij^d the sacrifice of 
privata property. The individual has Dot of necessity : 
a claim to the full value of his property, but simply to 
an indemnity fix>m real loss. This was the high ' 
ground on which compensation was granted. I^e 
measure was genetous, and worthy of honorable meD ; 
or I might rather say, it was just, and due in good faith 

you ought not to do so entirely st ihe expense of I ho planters. 
I therefore did think that it wai right arid requisite that ih* 
West India proprietors should have something in the shape 
of conipensaiion. Whether the mm proposed ia too larga 
or too email, I will not pr«tend to decide ; but this I will 
nj — if it should succeed in doing awa; with that hateful 
condition — (for it must be hateful indeed to every English- 
man to contemplate slavery) — it wilt be money well laid out ; 
and which by ihe British public, burdened though they are, 
will not be grudged."— Speeches before the House of Lords 
on colonial slavery. — Earl Brtg, 

We may insert here a prophecy of the West India bo- 
dy, that is, of West India proprietors, who reside in England. 

" We possess, with our property in the West India colo- 
nies, the means of cotrtcUy ascertaining the actual stateoftbs 
JiegTO population. We inow, and we ore ready to provs 
what we assert in thefaceof our country, our well grounded 
conviction, that the speedy nnnihilaiion of slavery would be 
attended veith the devaslalion of the West India colonies, 
with loss of lives and property to the white inhabitants, with 
inevitable distress and misery to the black population ; and 
villi a fatal shock to the commercial credit of this- empire." 
15 
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to the subjects of -the goTflrnnieiit. The plea that 
property id slaves is unlawfiil, and, thereftHc, proper- 
ly oon»dered, impossible, was regarded in this case as 
a vain subterfuge. This may be Hue id natural jus- 
lice ; but not in legislation. It is cme question, 
whether a man has a naturalright to b(dd property in slavey 
and quite another, whether a government can properly 
lake away a light which it has c<»i^^, without be- 
coming responsible for the consequent losses. At any 
rate, if such policy could be defeoded, it would require 
such refinements of justice — if justice it can be called, 
as few eyes have sufficient keenness of vision to see, 
and as would be entirely unworthy of the councils of a 
generous nati(»i. Such policy would be peculiarly 
unbecoming the English government, because it was 
itself deeply involved in the guilt of slavery. When 
the suppression of the slave trade was proposed in 
Parliament, one of the strong and ok repeated objec- 
tions to the measure was, the blow it would give to 
the revenue. Such being the case, it was certainly 
fit, that Parliament should not only order to be remov- 
ed, but should itself help remove, the burden it had 
been the means of imposing. Elxpediency required 
the same course. For the success of the scheme de- 
pended much upon conciliating the favor and coope- 
ration of the planters ; or, at least, upon disarming 
them, as much as possible, of their opposition. C(m- 
sidered simply in this light, the compensation was d& 
manded. That it was abundantly adequate, the result 
proved — and that a less one, with the light on tbe 
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subject, which the goyerneaent now tms, would not be 
considered sufficient, is not improbable. 

In addition to the compensatitx), the home gOYem- 
nHot supports all the special magistrates, and, in ibe 
original plan of emancipation, proposed to defray the 
incisssed expenses of educadon and religious instruc- 
tiou. Several grants have been made for the former 
object, bat I am not aware that any thtsg bas been 
given directly lor the latter. I am not able to state 
the number or the amountof these grants. I can only- 
say, the one in 1836, was £90,000. 

I am aware that some writers have asserted that, as 
the twenty millions were designed but as a partial 
remuneration for the slaves, the apprenticeship system 
was introduced as an equivalent for the remainder. I 
believe this representation to have no foundation in 
truth, at least, so far as the British government are 
concerned. It was, indeed, supposed that the services 
of the negroes, during their apprenticeship, would be 
of some value to the planters ; and this might be a 
reason for not placing the compensation higher ; but it 
was B collateral advantage, and not the main design of 
the system. The great objects of the system, as 1 
understand them, I have already explained. If it has 
ever been regarded as a mercenary measure, it is by 
those on whom its execution devolves, and not by its 
framers. Views like those, to which I have alluded, 
are entertained to some extent in the colonies ; but 
th«y are a part of that selfish and ungenerous policy, 
which slavery engenders, and which we could wish, 
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but can hardly expect, to see die with it. Indeed, so 
deeply rooted are the prejudices and the habits of s]a- 
vei7,that much vigilance and watchful jealousy.on the 
port of the parent government, will long be necessary 
to guard the infanl liberties of the new people. It is 
true, the spirit of slavery has met a severe repulse ; 
but it is by do means subdued. Nor will the rinng 
energies of the new people, for a long time, be able 
without aid to cope with it. They have, however, all 
reasonable assurance, that if they remain patient and 
&ithfi]l to their trust, the same arm which has under- 
taken their relief, will work out for them complete de- 
liverance. 
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XCOHOHICAI. ADTANTAOES OF CUANCIP&TION. DC- 

CREASB 07 THE SLATE POPULATION IK THE WEST 
INDIES. 

Fkoh the details in the preceding pages, some gen- 
eral principles of great importance may be derived, 
which it will be useful formally to state and conBnii by 
a few additional facts. Wheaever great truths !d any 
science are fairly settled, either by demonstralion or 
by expeiiinent, they should be so recorded ; fts they 
then become legitimate principles of reasoning id sub^ 
sequent investigations of the same subject. The three 
following I consider entitled to this rank. 

1. Emancipation, instead of pi'omoting a spirit of , 
insurrection, is the surest means of eradicating it. It 
has generally been thought, that the abolition of slavery 
must of necessity endanger the safety of a community, 
Decause it sets loose a class of people, who are sup- 
posed to be iHcensed by aggravated wrongs, and, at ■ 
the same time, to be without the restraints of moral 
principle. What, it is asked, will prevent such a peo- 
ple from sating their revenge in the blood and plunder 
of their former oppressors. The experiment, howev- 
er, in the West Indies proves this opinion to be a mis- 
take. From the introduction of slavery down to the. 
time of emancipation, every island was subject to tn- 
15» 
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surrection. Dr. Madden enumerates not less than 
twenty-two open rebellions — six conspiracies to assasn- 
9a.te the white inhabitanl9 detected on the eve of ex- 
ecu^oii, and one nuUiny which look place in Jamaica 
during this period. . The common language of the 
West Indians was, that they lived on a volcano, and 
koew not when they were safe — or rather knew that 
they were always in danger. Butsinceemancipation, 
such apprehensions have all vanished — the new people 
manifest the most quiet and peaceful tendencies, and 
are more disposed to sustain, than to violate, public or- 
der. Many of the troops in the colonies are already 
disbanded, and it is supposed that a small force, com- 
posed of negroes, to man the garrisons, will eventually 
be sufficient for their defence. 1 might adduce many 
other examples from that quarter of the world of a 
similar character. Indeed, I know of no instance 
where emancipation has bad an opposite effect. Even 
in Hayti the effect of the abolition of slavery was to 
soothe the minds of the slaves, and the destruction of 
lives and property was occasioned by an attempt of the 
French, und^r Le Clerc, several years afterwards to 
reestablish it. 

But this is precisely the efiect, which a just know- 
ledge of human nature should teach us to expect friHii 
etnancipation. The slaves are relieved from a heavy 
burden. In this they rejoice. They are admitted to 
new privileges. For these they are gratefiil. They 
have new objects and happy prospects placed before 
them. With these they are at once occupied and de- 
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lighted, lliougb tbeir relation to thar nusten is 
chaoged, tbey still feel dependent ; and are disposed, 
with the possession of tbeir new boon, to forget what 
wu unpleasant in the past and to conciliate hy kindoesJ 
fiiture favors. Indeed the atlacbmeDt of the negro to 
his master, and the scenes of his boyhood and labors, 
and it may be too of his sufferings, is amaz'mgly strong j 
and, under ordinary circumstances, constitutes a lasting 
bood of union. lu addition to this, though the slave 
is scarcely considered a part of the civi] community, 
he is accustomed to see and respect public order ; and 
when be becomes a member, his pride is rather lo pn>- 
taot than to undervalue his newly acquired privileges. 
He has long enough eaten the bittv fruits of slavery 
to abhor them ; and has seen toe much of the honws 
and advantages of freedom not to covet and value them. 

2. Thesecond general priiiciple,coD6rmed by the ex-, 
periment of emancipation in the West Indies, is that 
there is no difficulty in obtuning labor from liberated 
slaves for wages. The cases of Antigua and Bermu- 
da are direct and incontrovertible proof of this propo^ 
tkm, and need no iurther illustration. The same thing 
is also demonstrated by' the fact, that the apprentices 
are everywhere ready and desirous, when they can 
find employment, to work io their own time lor pay. 

In further proof of the above principle I adduce the 
evidence of Admiral Fleming before the Commons* 
committee in regard to Cuba, Colombia, and Hayti. 
Though slavery is not abolished in Cuba, it is well 
known that thi^r island contains a large proportion of 
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free colored and black people ; and that man^ sugu 
estates are cultivated by their labor. Tbe following 
are the questions and answers. 

What is the condition of the tower class of free peo- 
ple J" " All the free people are in very good condi- 
tion in the bland of Cuba." " Have you ever beard 
or seen any thing in Cuba which would lead you to 
believe that tbe free people of color were noj Indus- 
trioos ?" " No, I never hesrd in Cuba any complaints 

_ of their want of indiistry ; I ihiok they are generally 
as industrious as the Spaniards." 

" Do you suppose there would be any greater diffi- 
culty in adopting the system of free labor upon the 
sugar estates in the English islands than in the Span- 
ish islands." " Yes, a great deal.", 

"Will you explain why." " Because idl the Eog- 
lish inhabitants that ever I was acquainted with are 
against free labor, and consequently they would re^ 
it." "Independently of tbe opinion that may be 
entertained by planters in the British West India col- 
ODies, is there in the thing ttself any greater difficulty 

' in the English West India islands than in Cuba ?" "1 
think none. I am of opinion that the West Indies 
could be cultivated by free labor ; and I ground that 
opioioD upon my experience of what I have seen in 
Hayli, in the Carraccas, particularly where all are free, 
and in the islands of Trinidad and Cuba, and upon rtw 
industry of the free negroes in tbe islands of the Ba- 
harnas." Again in relation to Hayti, 

" Did you see much begging in the streets ?" " 1 
never saw a beggar in Hayti." " Do tbey import any 

- tioogic , 
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sugar in Hayti?" "Not that I know of ; I believe 
they may import. The cultiratiwi of canes is not en- 
couraged in Hayti ; they have no means of making it 
into sugar, nor any capital to set up the works." 

" Have you ever heard the reason assigned for the 
decrease of the growth of sugar in Hay tr, by any persoD 
upon whose judgment you could rely there ?" " Yes." , 

" What wer«- the causes stated to you ?" " The 
destruction of the works, and the want of capital to 
establish them again ; and the necessity of attending 
to other more urgent coocems, feeding themselves and 
making clothes ; besides, the govemmeDt do not en- 
courage making sugar to avoid giving offence to the 
sugar colonies." " Did you ever hear the unwilKng- 
ness of the free black population to work at the ctilli' 
- ration of sugar assigned as a reason ?" " Never ; on 
the contrary, I was told that they were very ready to 
work, if they were paid." 

" Did they appear to you to be living comfortably ?" 
" Yes, the most happy, the richest, the best fed, and • 
the most comfortable negroes tbatlsawin the West In- 
dies, were m Hayti,even better than in the Carraccas." 

I wilt also giv^ an extract from the evidence of 
Robert Sutherland before the same committee in rela- 
tion to Hayti, who visited the island several times be- 
tween 1814 and 18ST. 

"Are there many persons who work for hire in 
Hayti ?" " Yes, the whole cultivation ta carried on 
by free labor." 

*' Do those persons work with indusuy and vigor?** 
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" I have no reason to think that they do not. The 
proof that free labor in Hayti answers, is this ; that 
alter the French were expelled, there was absolutely 
no sugar-woik, there was no mill ; there was nothing 
of that kind which could be put in use, it was so des- 
troyed ; and since that period, various plantations have 
grown up in Hayti ; men have gone to the expense of 
laying out twenty, thirty, and forty thousand dollars to 
build up those sugars-works, and there are a vast num- 
ber of plantations in the island ; and it stands to rea- 
son, that unless those men were repaid for their capi- 
tal, they wvuld not continue that sort of work. And 
there is another thing to be observed, that sugar is QOt 
the staple commodity of Hayti ; they only make su&- 
cient for consumption ; coffee is the staple commodity 
of the island." 

3. I state as a third general jHinciple, deduced from 
the history of emancipation in the West Indies, that 
free labor is as cheap as slave labor. ' This principle 
has long been considered as settled in theory ; it ia 
now- so by experiment. I appeal again for proof to 
Antigua and Bermuda ; and also to the task work per- 
formed by the apprentices. This evidence would, I 
. think, have justified me in stadng the proposition in 
' stronger terms. But if in the beginning of the experi- 
ment and under many disadvantages, free labor is as 
cheap as slave labor, what may be expected in a more 
advanced state of the system ? 

I might adduce much additional proof of the three ' 
preceding pittpositions firom the West Indies and the 
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adjmning States, but I forbear. The evidence on 
■whicb they rest is such, in my opinion, as would en- 
title principles, in moral or natural science, to the rank 
of incontrovertible truths. This view of the superiority 
of the present systems would be greatly confiimed by 
contrasting them with the oM regime. 

The geological formations of the West Indies, con- 
sisting principally of limestone, marl, and volcanic 
rocks, are among the most productive of the earth. 
The staple commodities 6f the climate, also, are of the 
most rare and valuable kind. Such a soil and climate 
wi^ good husbandry, would be an inexhaustible source 
of wealth. Yet with all these natural advantages, and 
e teeming population, and high protecting duties, 
Pariiament has heard from tfaese colonies for. years, 
nothing but one incessant cry of bankruptcy, impover- 
ishment, and ruin. It is only by discriminating duties 
in their favor, that they can compete in the market 
with the sugar districts of the East Indies, wbich are 
cul^vated by free labor. What is the cause of ill 
this ? It is not heavy taxation ; for they pay no taxes 
except to support their own insritutions.* It is not 

* I am aware that colonial produce is aubject to & duty in 
the mother country ; and that the coloniets have coneidered 
it unreasonablj' high. But in 1827 it wse lOs. a cvrt. lesson 
West India sugsr, than on East India; and in >833 Lord 
Brougham spoke of it in a speech before the House of 
Lords, as being 7 or 8s. — It ia estimated, thnt the English 
nation pays for this protection to West India sugar alone, 
from £1,300,000 to £1,600,000 BDDually. West India co&m 
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iheir govemmeot ; for, in this respect, no colonies an 
more highly favored. There b but one answer. It » 
the wasteful system of slavery — a system, which has 
cot the sinews of industry — paralized enterprise — pois- 
oaed the streams of wealth — and entailed blight and 
poverty on the land.* 

In illustration of this point, I must present a few 
features of the system, as tfaey fell under my own ob- 
fiecvation. 

In the first place, the principle of secondary and 
subordinate agency which runs through it, involves 
great expense and secures but a very imperfect man- 
agemeot of the affairs of an estate. The proprietor, 
residing abroad, and never perhaps having seen a sugar 
plantation, is certainly ^ot quali6ed to.direct its coo- 
cems. He commits this responsibility to an attorney, 
who has perhaps several other estates in charge. Ha 
caonot therefore often see either of them, much less be 
intimately acquainted with their affairs. All that be 
attempts, is a general superintendence in furnishing 
provisions, and other supplies for the. estate, and in 

enjoys a similar protection. I may remark, (hnl indigo, 
. euliivaied in the East Indies by free labor, has entirely eup- 
' pluiied in ihe European markets ibat from the West Indiea. 
* Lord Belmore, formerly governor of Jamaica, just be- 
fore his deparmre from the colony, made use of tbe follow- 
ing language to ibe Hduhs of Aeaembly : " The cause of your 
present di^resBresulisfrom that policy by which ■lavery was 
originally establiBhed ; and ibis fine iataDd can never devei* 
ope the abundance of its resourees wliile slavery coniiouea." 
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disposmg of the produce. - His main dependeQce is 
upon tfae manager ; who, agaia, looka to the overseer 
or bookkeeper to execute his ordeis. Thus the moving 
power is transmitted through a long line of inferJOT 
agents, and is nearly or quite exhausted before it 
reaches the point of application. Suppose the agents 
to possess an ordiuary portion of intelligence, and to 
feel a due interest in the coucems of the estate, they 
are checked, if not baffled, in plans of improvement, 
by then- dependence upon a distant proprietor. They 
become discouraged ; and soon look with indifference 
on evils which they cannot remedy. This, however, 
is the fairest side of the subject. A little reflection 
-will show, that human nature cannot be safely depen- 
ded upon for tiie proper discharge of a trust in such 
circumstances. There may be individuals who will 
be faithful ;.but theirs are the virtues of the few, and 
not of tlie many ; and, perhaps, I may add, such as 
cannot be expected to abound in that class of adven- 
turers, who forego the enjoyments and advantages of 
European society, to encounter the diseases and priva- 
tions of the West Indies, and become the taslunasters 
of slaves. 

Nor is the extensive employment of subordinate 
agency tbeonly fault in the management of West India 
estates. There is a great want of enterprise and prac- 
tical skill, both in the resident proprietors and in the 
agents of absentees. This may result in pftrt from the 
influence of the climate ; but it is more owing to per> 
sonal inactivity and defective habits of observation. 
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Xbe oooditioo of the proprietors and of the overseen 
pUcea them above l^wr ; tbey, tbereCsre, do not ac- 
quire the fvactical knowledge w)»ch labor only can 
^ve. Nor do they become sidBcieotly acquainted 
with the operaUons which they Eupeiintend, other to 
see defects or suggest improvements. Hie cooseqaeiice 
isageneialsveraionto changesandimfvOTttaents; and 
a great wuil of energy and self coDBdence, wbenem 
they are required to depart from the beaten paths. 
They much prefer the endurance of evils, to incurring 
the efiort and responsibility <^ attempting to remove 
them. This, and a similar want of tact in the opera- 
tives — that is the slaves — is the reason, that so few 
improvemeDts have been made in agricuUutal imple- 
ments and processes. There is not sufficient science 
and practical skill either to contrive or execute such 
changes. The same thing is manifest rn the low state 
of the arts ; and in the want of schools, and the higher 
institutions of learning. A similar remark is applicable 
to the press. I do not recollect ever to have seen a 
periodical or book, which was published in the West 
Indies. This indisposition to change and the feeling 
of incapacity to meet and direct such an event, was 
obviously one of the great barriers to emancipation. 

There are defects in the system, which affect par- 
ticularly the management of estates. It is even more 
fiiulty in its application to the slaves. It does not 
supply a motive to efiort adapted to their nature. Fear 
Ss indeed an important priiicio|e in our constitutim ; 
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but its orig^al design was obviously rather to restrain 
froio, than iocite to actioD. It is, io its naiute, a de- 
pressing passioD ; and when it ac<]uire3 the ascendmcj 
over the other pnDciples of actioi), it makes a wed[, 
irresdule, and iaefficieDt ribd. Now this is the princi- 
ple, which is mainly addressed and called into exercise 
in slavery. No wonder therefore that slaves are pro- 
verbially weak and inefiective. Their moral nature 
demands a stimulus, which their cimdition does not 
supply, and which is as necessary for efibrt as the 
nourishment administ^ed by food. The system, 
therefore, considered merely as au expedient for ob- 
tainbg labw, is fimdaEaentaUy wrmg. It rests om a 
phnciple of action which was not j^ed in the coD- 
stitutioo of man for that pnrposa ; and exchidea the 
operation of other principles from which alone energy 
of acboa can proceed. It does not more shock out 
moral sense by its Injustice, than it does our under- 
standings, by ils miserable adaptfitioo to human naioie. 
This proposition might be illustrated in many par- 
ticulars. No person can long be familiar with slaves 
without perceiving its truth. He will see it in the 
vacancy of their countenaDcea, their downcast looks, 
their sullen obstioacy — their slow, and languid, and 
imbecile motions — in their want of dignity and self 
respect, and in their servile and sycophantic airs. 
Their characteris as distinguishable tiotn that, formed 
under the inSueuces adapted to our nature, as is the 
plant which grows in a cellar, from that which has 
been nourished by the Hght, and warmth, and moisture, 
of its appropriate element. A slave is allowed to per- 
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form about half of the work of a freemaD ; and con- 
sidering his food, and the nature and amouat df moral 
stimulus applied to him, I believe that his physical 
strength is as severely tasked, as is that of the freeman. 
In other words, with suitable food and a motive to la- 
bor adapted to bis nature, he would be physically able 
to perform twice the work which be is now. 

Nor is this all. Labor is not a thing which can be 
at»urately measured, and therefore exacted with pre- 
cisioa. It is impossible to control the motions of a 
slave. Id spite of his master, they will be quick or 
slow according to his jJeasure. If a given amount of 
labor is required of him, it is in hb power to make 
great retrenchments by performing it superficially or 
imperfectly, without falling within the strict limits of 
censure. This is one of the most striking features of 
slave tabor. It is seen in a slovenly agriculture, in the 
neglect of stock, in the cruel treatment of beasts ol 
burden — in carelessness and inattention to the interests 
of the master, in every thing, in short, where there is 
room for the operation of selfishness and indolence, 
without incurring certain punishment. These remarks 
will of course be understood to apply only to the great 
body of slaves. There are individuals, who, from the 
principles of uncommon generosity or fidelity are ex- 
ceptions ; but they are comparatively few. 

But the habits of negligence thus formed, are 
often carried into their own concerns. They are 
inattentive to health and to the means of self preser- 
vation ; and become the victims of accident and incura- 
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ble diseases. Parents neglect their children ; and like- 
wise their houses and provision grounds, and squander . 
the little stores allowed them by their masters. 

There is another important source of loss in the em- 
ployment of slave labor. It cgnsisu in the want of a 
suitable occupation for those, who are in any way dis- 
qualified for the regular business of an estate. It is 
die policy of the system to keep the slaves in igno- 
rance ; so that they are rarely instructed in a variety 
of arts. Their minds are developed neither by theo- 
retical education, nor by the application of their nat- 
ural powers to a diversity of pursuits. The same 
short, dull, beaten path, is to be troddeu from the be- 
ginning of life to the end. The consequence is, that 
ihey acquire no versatility of talent. They can do but 
one thing and that in but one wqy. Now mark the 
effect. Whenever accident, or disease, or age, unfits 
them for their particular calling, they become nearly 
useless to the estate. And when it is considered, that 
males and females, old and young, the robust and the 
infirm, are destined to the same unvarying round of 
labor, it will not appear surprizing, that large numbers 
M[ into this class. It is generally estimated, that not 
more than one third of a gang are fit lor field labor ; 
the others are of course nearly a dead weight upon the 
property. In this respect, how immense the advanta- 
ges of a free community, where some profitable em- • 
ployment may be found, suited to the strength, and 
capacity, and condition, of every individual. Those, 
16* 
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vhom age, or constitutional infinnity, has disqualified 
for toil in the field, may find occupntioU and the meanS 
of support in a leas laborious siluatkm. And how 
lai^ an amount of lab<», in every such community is 
performed by those who, were there no such callings 
for them, must be in a great measure useless to them- 
selves and to society. No small part of this labor b 
lost in slave immunities — a fttct which is fully attest- 
ed by the numbers of disabled and idle persons, who 
are seen about every slave plantation. 

A similar disadvantage arises from the eroptoyment 
of slaves in agriculture. Suppose the actual amount 
of tabor to be the same, it cannot be applied to so good 
advantage as free labor. It leads almost of necesaty 
to ao unvaried and injurious course of cultivation. 1%e 
same crop is repeated year after year, till in the course 
of lime tbesoil is exhausted and mined. There b, ia 
this respect, a striking analogy between the condition 
of the older islands in the West Indies and the north- 
ern slave Sta^s In thb country. The land has become so 
much exhausted by an injudicious and unvaried success- 
ion of crops, as, in many cases, scarcely to defray the 
expenses ofcultiration. For ezampla, at St. Cioix the 
only production of any importance b sugar cane. 
Nearly every thing, which is consumed upon the bl- 
and, except frerii meat and v^eiables, is imputed, 
l^ere b, therefore, no oppcHtunity for an alttmation of 
difierent crops or for keeping stock—the two fsiniapal 
me'thods by which the fertility of land b revived and 
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preserved.* The effect is, a gradual depreciatioD and 
an eventual exfaaustton of the soil. Nothing but the 
coostaol decOfDpositkm (^ the mari and lunestone fbr- 
tnations, of which the island ia mainly composed, has 
saved it so long^from utter sterility. I know of no 
other exception to these remarks than Baibadoes, where 
improved modes of cultivation have recently been in- 
uoduced.t 

The effect of this process of depreciation in Ae soil 
upon the price of slavey is worthy of remark. In the 
newly settled islands, where the soil is yet rich, and 
sugar cultivation is highly profitaUe, the slaves are of 
more than triple liie value that they arq on others. * 
The following is their average value in four islands frotn 

* Id the .WeA Indies^ reiy few cattle are reared ; for 
meat andleallMrarano part of the slave's allowBoce, and (he 
labor ofMUle the; pedbrm tbenwelTc*. 

f Bj repeated cropping, the soil had become, less than 
half a century since, so ranch worn as to be ahnost unpro- 
ductire Id the'sugar cane ; but, by the subetltutioD of other 
crops, particularly the Guinea coni, a syatem of soiling and 
tethering canle was Introduced, which, increasing lately 
the store of dung, has not on^ bean the means of retiiefiug 
the lands^ but has, perhaps, made them more produfctive than 
ever ; adding, at the same time, to those numberieM coDvan- 
ieneea and reaouroea which never Ail toproceed from a due 
attentioii to the brute anintab. . . . Foftnnntely, the cane is 
not pathaps so rapid an eibaaster of the soil, as are the 
cnl^fciwia pbnti^ tbe staple crops of Epropa."— A-. All- 
ga^a nftrt Is tts .^rie^lmml Sacit^ rfAuipia. 
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IdSS to 1830, as gireo by the CoramissioDers of Com- 
pensation, aod will illustrate my remark. 

ADtigua .. . £32, 12s. lOJd. 

Barbadoes . . 47, Is. 3Jd. 

Trinidad . . 105, 4s. 5Jd. 

Demerara . . 114, lis. 5Jd. 

Since emancipation, many laborers have gone from 
Antigua to the two last named colonies, where they . 
obtain comparatively higli wages. As soon as the old 
system is thoroughly broken up, labor will naturally 
flow from ihe older to the newer islands, till the de- 
mand is supplied and the proper equilibrium is estab- 
lished. Tliese facts need no comment. In cotmectioQ 
with tho other considerations which I have presented 
on this poinl, they show the system of slavery to be as 
hostile to the pecuniary interests of a community, as it 
is to justice and humanity. 

From this view of what may be called the economi- 
cal features of slavery, I pass to a brief notice of anoth- 
er topic. The system in the British colonies has been 
vastly more appalling in Che waste of human life, than 
of property. It appears from a table, drawn up by 
Jdr. Buxton, from official returns, and presented to a 
committee 6f the House of Lords, that the decrease of 
the slaves in the West India colonies, was id eleven 
years 52,887. The period selected was, when the 
returns would allow, that between ibe thirty^rst of 
December 1817, and the thirty-first of December 
1828. It appears, then, that on an average, through 
the colonies more than oae sixteenth part of the slavft 
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population was sunk in the course of eleven yean. 
At Demerara and Trioidad, tvhere as I have already 
remarked, ihe price of slaves and\he profits of sugar 
cultivation, were a niaximum, the decrease in this f>e- 
riod was, in the former, one sixth) and in the latter, 
one fourth of the slave population. And let it not be 
supposed that this decrease was the result of emigra- 
tion ; for the law prohibited the trans portati on of slaves 
from one colony to another. It was the work of dis- 
ease and death, commenced and kept in progress hy the 
system itself. 

An attempt was indeed made, to explain the alarm- 
ing deficiency on the ground, that nearly all of the 
AfHcans, who were imported into the colonies before 
the suppression of the slave trade, had reached matu- 
rity, and many had advanced beyond the age of nat- 
ural propagation before their arrival ; and of course, 
the usual increase could not be expected. But if this 
were the cause, being general in its nature, it would 
afiect equally all the colonies; whereas a great dispa> 
ity is observed in the decrease, which ^happens to be 
in pretty exact accordance with the operation of other 
causes, that can be specified. For example, as I have 
just stated, where labor was most prt^table, and where 
consequently, there was the strongest temptation to 
overwork the negroes, the diminution was the greatest. 
But on the smaller and older islands, where less sugar 
is made, it was least ; and on one or two, there was a 
little increase.* Connect this fact with two others, 
'* I extract the followiag paragraph from a speech of Hr. 
BuzioRi'wbo givei it on the authoritf of Lord Stanley, 
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vlucb I have to meotion, md I thiok it will be diffi- 
cult to escape from the conclusion, that bondage, the 
whip, inadequate sustenaucB, and hard labor are re- 
sponuble fw the destructioD of life in question. Ttw ' 
fint is, that the popnUtion of Hayti, within the last 20 
years, has at least douUed. This is the lowest esti- 
mate which 1 have seen. Admiral Fleming places it 
higher. The second is, an experiment made by the 
Hon. Joshua Steel, in Barbadoes, who, having become 
convinced of the impolicy ofarbitiary punishment, was 
induced to try a milder method ; from wbicb be K^ 
tained the following result. 

" On a plantation of S88 slaves, in June, 1780, vis. 
90 men, 82 women, 56 boys, and 60 giris, tbete were 
only fifteen births, and no less than My-seven deaths, 
in three years aod three months. An alteration was 
made in the mode of governing the slaves, the wbipt' 
were taken from all the white servants, all arbitrary 
punishments were abolished, and all ofieoces were tried, 
and sentence passed by a negro court. In four yean 
and three moDths, under this change of govemmeDt, 

" In the year 1639, the recorded nuinber of ■eparaie puD> 
iahmenta in DeDiersre, nben tbe praedial slave populatioo 
amouDled to 60,500, was 17,359. In 1830, tbe Dumber of 
■laves had decreased to 59,547, while the production of sugar 
had inoreued, and the number of separate puniabiRents bad 
aleo increased to 16,334, The nnmber of laihea inflicted in 
that year, being no lees than 194,744. In 18S1, ihe preedial 
populatian had ami further decreased to 58,404 ; but the 
puoiahmenta bad increased to 21,656, and tbe ouinber of laib* 
es amounted to 19&i507.'*' 
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there were forty-Jbur births, an<L forty'onfl deaths, of 
which ten deaths were of superannuated men and wo- 
men, and past labor ; some above eighty years old. 
' But, in the sanie inteiral, the annual net. clearance of 
the «state was abore ttnee times more than it had been 
ftr ten yean before." 
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KATDBC AMD EfTECT OF HISBIONAKX LABOHS— PBOS- 
PECTS or THE EBtAKCIFATED FEOPLE. 

I bave spoken, in several places, of the means of 
religious instructioD, enjoyed by tbe apprentices aod 
free colored and black population in tbe British West 
Indies ; and perhaps nothing more is required on the 
•ubject. Still I should be glad to collect these scatter- 
ed notices, and make some additfonal remarks, which, 
together, will show, in what way religious iostnictioa 
Vti3 introduced into the colonies, its gradual progresa, 
' and present amount. We shall then be prepared for 
K brief consideration of the future prospects of the 
low^ classes of the population, with which I shall 
close the Report. 

Tbe original slave codes of all the colonies were 
exceedingly severe, not to say barbarous. In regard 
to tbe education of slaves, they were par^ulariy 
pointed. They prohibited their marriage, and instruc- 
tion of every kind, as well in religion as the rudiments 
of education. These severe features of the system 
however, gradually softened down with the progress 
of civilization ; and, m the course of the last century, 
several missions were commenced in the colonies by 
the Moravians. Their first establishments were in the 
Danish islands in 17^3. They began their operation! 
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IB the EngtiBh islaiub in the filUowii^ order. Jsnuica 
L754.— Antiguft 1756.--Barliadoe3 1765.— St. Kin's 
1775. — Tobigo 1790. Intheseioliiidstbey now have 
21 stations; in connectioo with whicfa, about 30,000 
negroes and colored petwos enjoy regular reKgioua in- 
struction.* 

Ilfl Wflsleyans cominenced tbelr misaimary labon 
in tbe WeA Indies about 40 years ago — and bave now 
eat^ishments in neaHy all the English islands. Tbe ' 
number of slaves, under tbeir charge at the time of 
emancipation, was 84,000. 

The Baptist missionaries are not so numerous ; still- 
thfiy have st&tk»a at several islands, and are prosecu- 
ting their work with great energy. Their mission was 
commmced in 1816. In addition to these, the Ltm- 
doD and Church Missionary Societies bave many aMe 
and efficient missnonaries in this wide field of labor. 

In order to-coraprehend tbe means of religious in- 
stnicticm affiirded bythe^tahlished Church, it must be 
understood, that all the islands are divided into a cer- 
.tain number of parishes, according to their extent and 
population ; and that these parishes are generally sup- 
plied with a church and rector. In some, there are 
'several churches ; and in others, additional chapels 
and curates ; all of which are supported by the islands. 
The two Bishops and the Archdeacons receive their 
salaries from the mother country. It is not more than 
ten or twelve years, since the clergy of the Est^ish- 

* Including the Danish Manda, the Sloravians have undar 
tMr efasrge abont 45,000. 

17 
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ed church begui to lura their attention to the insUuc- 
tion of the slaves. Their cburchee are now, I believe, 
all open lo tbem ; and in maay/they receive particular 
atteotion. 

I have DO returns, troni which I can state with ac- 
curacy the whole nuraber of daves, that were under 
religious iustructioa in the diSerent colonies at the time 
of emancipation. Accordmg, however, to the best 
means of information which I possess, it could not 
have much exceeded 120,000. Sitwe that event, 
additional churches and chapels have beeahuilt, at the 
expense and under the direction of the colonial gov- 
ernments ; and the number of misstonarjea of difierent 
denominations has been greatly increased. Still, I 
should probably come short of the trutb in saying, that 
two thirds of the apprentices are yet without adequate 
means of religious knovFledge. 

This is indeed a great deficiency ; but, when we 
consider what has already beeo done, and the pledges 
given both by Parliament and ttfe BrilisJB community, 
we need not despair of seeing the work fully accom- 
plished. Tlie time also is [unbably not far distant* 
when the colonies will cooperate more cheerfully md 
eSiciently in tbe great work. 

There is a similar deficiency in the schot^s. Sabbath 
school instruction has been considered by the misstoa- 
aries an object of primary importance for tbe last 
twenty years ; but neither their time nor funds, wtt 
indeed the prejudices of the planters would allow the 
establishment of schools, to any great extent, for 
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. giving JDstruction in letters. Some such, however, 
hare been supported, both by the missionaries and 
the estaUished church on all the klaods. Many pro- 
prietors, also, withJD the last ten'yeais, have <K>in- 
menced or encouraged missionmes to commence 
schools on their estates. Such individuals have much 
facilitated the labots of missioDaries ia the colonies, as 
they could have iMComplisbed comparatively little 
without their countenance and cooperation. 

The principles, od which mtssionaries conducted . 
tbeir efibrts, are worthy of consideration. They were 
surrounded by difficulties, and needed great ctrcuin- 
specticn. They were instructed, by their respective 
societies, that the great object of their mission was to 
impart a knowledge of religiim. They were directed, 
dmcfore, as I have before remariced, to have no 
concern with the pcditical affiiirs of the colonies, or the 
civil conditioD of tbe slaves. However they might 
compassionate their su&rings, tbe only relief for them 
to apply, was the consolations of the gospel. They 
were never to intrude upon estates without invitation 
or permission from the proprietors. They were to 
inculcate upon the slaves implicit obedience to their 
masters, as a duty imposed by Christianity ; and en- 
courage them to bear with patience their supposed 
wrongs, and never to seek redress by force. Tbey 
were not allowed to receive any thing from the slaves, 
except voluntary coiUributioas Ibr tbe erection and 
support of the chuiches and schools, and the general 
purposes of tbe missioD. Their own salaries were 
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pud from bome. They, also, scrainilouslj «void«d«ll 
cotrespMideitce wirti Anti Slavery Societies, and aoy 
agency in measures, wbose object was the abtJtUon of 
slavery. 

The priocipal obstacles to their efibrts I bare al- 
ready suggested in di^renl paits.<^ my report. They 
Consisted in tbe direct oppoation of tbe plaoters ; and 
tbeir unwillingness to bare the slaves attend tbeir in- 
striictions. This t^^Kiatioo however bad beeD grado- 
aUy subsiding ht numy years ; and, on some of the 
islwids, had oeariy ceased l>efore emancipation. On 
(^ers, it was ctwfined in a greal measure, to the 
Binaller and less respectaUe planters, the attorneys, 
and overseers. Auotbpr difficulty was, that some of 
the precepts of Cbristianity, wbkb they were obl^ed 
to mculcate upon the slaves, wne openly aod grossly 
violated by the raasterB. Tbe geoerd disngard of the 
Sabbath, and the practice of oxioobiaage, areexatDplea. 
It was difficult to enforce upcMi the slave, duties wbicb 
their Aasters not only failed to observe themselves, 
but often required them to violate. In such cases, tbe 
missionaries expltuned. the precepts of the Soripiures, 
and taught the slaves, that it was theirduty tocomply with 
them BO far as tbe circumstances, in wbicb Providence 
had placed them, would allow. If they wgk posidvely 
required to do that which tbeir consciences coald not 
approve, on their mastm must rest the responsibility. 
Some may doubt the correctness of this principle ; but 
considering tbe ignorance of tbe slaves and tbe dangw 
of allowing them, in any case, to resist the legal ao- 
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thority of their miaters, I think it was the <Miy course, 
wliioh could be recommended. In addition to tliese 
embarrassmmts, it was often difficult for the mission- 
aries to obtdn access to the negroes. On many estates 
where they were permitted to teach, their instnictioni; 
wen merely oral, and given at uncertain and distant 
. intervals. The negroes were also frequently prevent- 
ed from attending meetings, either on the Sabbath or 
in the evenings of the week, by the itnperious necessity 
of laboring on their grounds or of going to market. It 
was (bund that a knowledge of religion, based on so 
much ignorance, must of necessity be superGcial; and 
thai the fcmner vicious babits of the negroes often led 
to irregularities, afler the principles of religion had 
gained access to their hearts. - 

As to the moral egects of religious instruct ton. and 
ita happy tendency to prepare the staves for freedom, 
I have already adduce(l sufficient evidence. Tbere is, 
however, another- ptnnt which needs a little more con- 
aideration. I refer to the question of its compatibility 
with the perpetuity of slavery. I have no doifbt, that 
the mtssionaries assumed scriptural ground, in inculcating 
upon the slaves the duty of implicit obedience to their 
masters. Near hare I any doubt, that the principles of 
religion, when'they take possession of the heart of the 
4aves greatly strengthen their 6delity ; and do, at the 
same time, teach them patience and forbearance under 
their accumulated wrongs. But the inculcation of 
truth does not always reach the heart ; and, with sucli 
instruction, other knowledge will of necessity gain ad- 
17* 
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tnitunce to the mind. If there is ally danger in giving 
religious instruction, it must arise from this Bodiee. 
The understanding may be enlightened, without bring- 
ing the heart under the restraints of rtl^on. It re- 
quires also, not a little discretion to teach 'a system, 
whose spirit and tendency are, in many respects, so 
obviously at variance withslaveiy, without inadvertent- . 
ly undermining its foundations. The only way in 
which it can be done, is by omitting certain topics, and 
guarding others, which might be misapplied, with the 
utmost care. This was the coarse adopted by the 
missionaries in the West Indies.* 

Thus restricted by the prejudices and fears of the 
planters on the one hand, and the ignorance and limited 
opportunities of iRe slaves on the other, the mission- 
aries prosecuted their lab<H^ under great disadvantages; 
But the knowledge which they imparted, when cor- 
dially received, was an infinite blessmg to the slave ; 
and resulted, in thousands of instances, in an exemplary 
dischai^e of the obligations of religion. I know, in- 

* lliat tlie labors of missioQarieii tend iodireetlj to tb« 
abolition of slavery, there can be no ilonLt. Thej do so in 
thr«e ways. In iho first place, the; elevate the character of 
the negro and prepare him for freadom ; in the seeond, 
they have an iofluence oq the inaBler in sonening down hit 
pre}udic«B and in gradually interesting him in the improve* 
ment and b«ppinesa of bis slavea; and in ihe third, ibey create 
a public Beotiment in favor of emnncipation ; for when it ia 
Been, that the slaves are capable of t>eiiig inatmcted and of 
enjoying all the blessings of freedom, and are in a ineaaure 
prepared for it, tho voice of human sympathy will demand iL 
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deed, that cbargM wera brought agaiDst them of di- 
rfl0^ or indirecdy^ exciting the spirit of insurrection, 
but not one of tbem could be sustained. And afifflr 
having made jnany inquiries, and examined the pub- 
lished evidence, given before the two committees of . 
Lords and Commons, I fully beliere, tbat'the charges 
bad no foundation except in prejudice and misrepre- 
senta^on. I know of do well authenticated instance, 
in the West Indies, where religious instruction has been 
productive of evil ; and the ground of the planter's 
alarm, was not so much, that, guarded as it was by tbe 
missionaries, it would injure the slaves, as that it would 
pave the way for their fieedom.* 

Having thus considered the means of education and 
religious instruction in the col(»iies, and their eSecta, 
1 proceed to notice other causes, which will have an 
influence on the bture character and destiny of the 

• The following extract, from a Speech of Sir Lionel 
Smith to the Ameinbly si Jemaico, will show his senti- 
ments, as to the safbly and importanca of missionary effbm. 

" Gentlemen, we liave hardly four years more to watch 
over the eiperimem of spprenticesbip — give every factlily 
you can to the missionarieB' labora. Banish from your minds 
th« idea that ihey are your eneniies. I will answer wilh my 
head for their loyalty and fidelity. Encounge ibeir peace- 
able settlement amongst your people — let every four or five 
contiguous estates combine for IheerectioBofchapel schools; 
and knowing, as you well do, the attachment of the negro lo 
the place of his birth, and the burial place of his parents, 
you may, I rincerely believe, by these means, finally locate 
on your estates a contented peasantry." 
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new people. These may be resolved into two>-^etrcfr* 
pa<»ty for improvetnent, and ibe political and economi- 
cal advuitages, affiirded them by the (M^oDia) govera- 
ments aod tbeir cmnectioos with the n^tectiTe blands. 

The intellectual inferitmty of the negtoes ia a cora- 
inoD topic ofTemaric; and is admitled by many intelli- 
gent peraws. Some would indeed deny them ibe 
fank of men. But the experience of all ages showa, 
bow easy it is to vilify a peof^e, whom we wish to 
keep in subjectioD. Our European brethren once 
grarely assened, "that animals as well as naen de-. 
generate in America ; that even dogs ceased to bark, 
after having breathed awhile in our- atmosphere." I 
need not say that current maxima, adopted .in nucb 
circumstances, are greatly to be suspected ; fcr being 
countenanced by a general prejudice, it ia no one's 
interest to edntradict them. And sueh may be tbe 
opinion in regard to the unfortunate portion of our 
species, of which I am now speaking. For centuries 
they have been the victims of a grinding oppression ; 
and thousands have fed tbeir lusts and avarice tm 
their degradation and wrongs. That under such cur- 
cumstances, their natural infeiiority should be asserted, 
. is a matt» of course ; and that tliose, wbo bare no 
interest to exiunine the subject or think to the contraiy, 
should believe the assertion, equally accords v'nb our 
experience. 

It may, however, appear, wfam the wrongs of tills 
deeply injured nation come to be redressed, that the 
people, wbo, in tbe opinicai of HerodMus, " surpassed 
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aU tbe men of his time, in IcmgeTity, suture^ and per- 
B(wal beauty" ; wlio gave arts to Greece and instroo- 
ted her philosophers in wisdom, who hare left bebind 
them, in the temples, pyramids, and mausoleums c^ 
Egypt, monuments of skill and power wbidi have 
scucely been surpassed in the improrements of suc- 
ceeding ages ; and wbo, in modem* times, can boast of 
oi sucb men as Peyanga * and Touissaint, are not the 
very pigmies in intellect and mora) endowments, which 
their oppressors seem to believe.f It may be, when, 
their shackles are broken oS* and their minds have op- 
pwtunity to expand, a deep and searching intelligence 
will break forth from this ill-fated people, as unexpect- 
ed to their calumniators, as the physical «iergy, which 
vbme of them in the West Indies now evince, under 
the impulse of their newly acquired freedom. 

As for myself, I have never identified the cause of 
emanmpalioD with the absolute equality of the negra 
race with the rest of our species. Tbe simple fiict, 
that a dispuity cannot be proved, shows that the dif- - 
fermce, if any exists, is scarcely perceptible. Suppose, 

* "General Peyanga was a perfectly black mao, a completa 
negro ; be was a very well iDformed man, a very well edu< 
cated perHoa, and well read in Spanish lilemture ; he was a 
very extraordJDary man." — Admiral FTtmiag, Peyanga was 
a diBilnguished general in the Caraccas, and man]' English 
officers served under him. 

t I am aware thnt the identity of the negroes and the an- 
ient Egyptians has been disputecl ; hut I have Been no valid 
argnmeDls against the commonly received opiuioo, 
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then, we admit so tnfling an ioeqaBlitf , it is still un> 
deniable, that tbe negroes are capable of perfonaing 
the duties and enjoying the privileges of a civilized 
and christian people. To deny them such benefits, 
tfaeref(He, is to deprive them of their birth-right. 

But I saw much, in the West Indies, to induce b 
belief, that there !^ no such inferiixity hi the negro 
race. That they have a temperament peculiar to 
themselves, is unquesdonable. Their cheerful and 
easy disposidon and good natured humor are prov^ 
bial. Thmr natural kindness and attachment to <^ 
spring and friends, when not counteracted by adverse 
influences, are equally well known. But these pecu- 
Jiarities, by no means imply low intellectual or morel 
qualities. How striking the di&rences between tbe 
English, tbe Scotch, and the Irish ; and yet who will 
undertake to say, which has tbe advantage in point <^ 
natural endowments ? And how does it appear, tbtt 
the easy good humor of the negro is more iflc<HisisteiiC 
with a Buperiiw intellect, than tbe volatility of Ute 
French ? That there is a patarsl connection betweoi 
the t^nperament and tbe mental constitution, I am not 
disposed to deny — but that any general temperament 
is invariably associated with imbecility of undemanding, 
and especially that it points out a whole race as under 
an intellectual blight, is a proportion which admits of 
DO proof. 

What I saw in the West Indies in favor of the nat- 
ural equality of the negroes, did not consist in any re- 
markable coruscations of genius ; but in their rising to 
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the level of character and attainaent, when obstacles 
were retnored, which I should expect other people, in 
similar circumstances, to attain ; and in oocasknml ex- 
UibiUoDS of native strength aud force of mind, altogether 
superior to that of ibeir fellows. These remarks may 
be illustrated, both in regacd to the slaves (x newly 
efnancipated people, and the free 'colored and black 
population. 

The great body of (he slaves are deeply degraded ; 
and some indeed seem to possess but little in common 
with tbeir species except tbeir fonn'. These are, gen- 
erally speaking, the remnants of the stock imported 
from Africa. They were taken, as is weU known, 
fix>m a state of the deepest barbarism ; and were pla- 
ced in a situation, w4iich almost forbade the possitnlity 
of intellectual and moral expansion. Their descend- 
ants are quite a cTifierent or&r of beings ; exhilntiDg a 
readiness of perception and of adaptation, wbich is 
rarely seen in their progenitors. 1 refer now to' tb« 
common Geld negroes. In the next rank above these, 
are tbe domestic servants'. They enjoy freer inter- 
course with white people; and, observe enough of 
their habits and sentiments to acquire tbe ideas and 
modes of tltinking which are peculiar to civilized so- 
ciety. There is also another class, consisting of trades- 
men and mechanics-, who often possess, in a high de- 
gree, the conSdeoce 0^ their masters, and acquire no 
small influence in conducting the a%irs of estates. 
Many of these two classes, exhibit a strength of moral 
princi|4e and a native three and manliness of character, - 
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vbicfa not only giv» them an adnratage over xh&r 
fellows, but indicate their affioitj with the best types 
of our species. 

If irmn these, we turn to the free colored and black 
population, we- shall find still stronger evidence of a 
natural equality. It consists in an advaitc6nietit id 
knowledge and mental . development, corresponduig 
with the advancement in privileges. As a class, they 
are by no means so respectable as the whites. Some 
(^ them are more d«graded even than Ibe slaves ; but 
they can number many highly esteemed and valuable 
citizens. It speaks much in their fevor, considering 
the prejudices of the planters, that, in nearly every 
cdony, they were admired before emancipatioo to all 

'- iJietHvS rights and privil^gqs of the highest classes. 

■ They are fbuod in the stations of mechanioa, merchants, 
and magistrates — also as members or the AasemUies 
and in all the professiona.* Some of them are men of 
we^h ; though'they are generally employed in tbe 
lower oocupationa of life, where they obtain a mere ■ 
competency. There are, however, fewer poor people^ 
who depend on charity, among them, than among the 
whites, hy three lo one. They are able to carry on a 
profitable trade, ia the various departments of industry, 

* A U^e proponioD of the magiBtrates of the cky of 
KiagMon mn colorei) nod black men. Foot nianbsn of tbe 
AMembly are coloreil gsotlemen ; to ana of whom, a well 
fldiicated -and highly reapectaMe nwrcbant of KiogMon, I 
am indebtad far many atteqiiotu. 
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Vid successfuUf to compete, either in price or skill, 
wkb. while pe<^»le who are ei^ged ia the same busi- - 
DCtw. Some, of the most respectable mechanics in 
Bridgetown and Kingston are negroes, who own large 
estaUisfatiiients and. employ oa\y workmen of their own 
edor.* 

In addition to these iacts, I may renoark, that in the 
scbools, where children of all complexions met on . 
e^ual terms, no diffeieno^ of capacity can be perceived. 
1 wu constantly m the habit of asking the teachers 
whether the negro children manifested ss much apti- 
tude for learning as the others, and they invariably re- 
plied that they saw no difference. Nor do I recollect 

* The foliowiDg poragrapb iefroni a hook to which 1 har« 
already referred — Cliristinaity and Slavery — by Archdeacoo 
EKot, of Barbadoes. 

"The free blacks have by iheir superior induRry, driven 
the lower order of whitea from almost every trade requiring 
■kill and contioiied eienion. I believe that not one in twen- 
ty (^ tbe woriting ^boetnakera in BarbBiiottB is a white man. 
The working carpenters, mosooi^ [ailors, amiilia, etc., ar* 
for tbe moat part men of color; and thia at a time wfaeo a 
luge white popiilatioD are in ibe lowest atate of poverty and 
wretched tiees. In the applicatioR for casual charily the num- 
ber of while persons soliciting relief is far greater than thai 
of the free colored. The ffee black and colored inhabitanta 
have always contributed in their full proportion lo the pa- 
rochial tixes, forthe support of the poor whites ; while their 
own poor receive no parochial relief, but are supported by 
private contrilnitions among the more wealthy of their own 
color." 

18 
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to have conretsed with an (ulelligent man in the West 
Indies, who maintaiDed that the oe^oes are naturally 
inferior to the whites ; though I do not doubt that sucb 
might be found. 

From the consideration of the capacitiea of the ne- 
groes, 1 pass to the second topic, which I suggested as 
iiaving a bearing on their future prospects, namely, 
their position in a civil and economical pdnt of view. 
The free colored and black people in the British islands, 
have not labored to any great extent on the estates. 
Indeed tbey manifested the greatest aversion to such 
employment ; and it was feared, that, when the slaves 
were set free, they would imbibe the same prejudices 
against field labor. But this aversion arose from the 
fact that such labor was considered a badge of slavery, 
and when that was abolished, the disgrace altacbed to 
the employment of course ceased. The liberated 
people at Antigua manifested no reluctance to work on 
the estates ; nor is there the least probability that it 
will continue at the otiier islands after the acquisilioD of 
enUre freedom. 

But whatever may be their preferences, the necessi- 
ties of their condition for a longtime to come will com- 
pel the most of thera to till the soil. Nearly all the 
lands on the smaller islands, which can be cultivated, 
are under JraprovemeDt, and the planters are decidedly 
opposed to breaking up their estates. These circum- 
stances will prevent them from becoming landed pro- 
prietors ; and their only alternative for gaining a liveli- 
hood, is to ccntinue in their present situation and labor 
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on hire. This was the course adopted at Antigua, and 
must prevail throughout all the islands. 

It has been suggested that at Jamaica, where there 
are more uocultivated lands, the apprentices may, in 
1840, abandon labor, and, retiring into the unoccupied 
parts of the island, relapse into idleness and barbarism. 
The fact, however, that neither the free negroes in any 
of the islands, nor those who have been recently liber- 
ated, manifest any such tendencies, shows the fear to 
be without foundation. But when we consider their 
strength of attachment to their liouses and the grounds, 
which they have so long occupied, and even viewed as 
their own ; and also their partiality for the comforts 
and distinctions of civilized life, we shall find, in my 
opinion, a complete safeguard against the anticipated 
«vil. 

The circumstances of the colonies seem to render it 
plain, that the negroes must constitute the laboring 
class — the peasantry of the country. To tbem only 
can ±e planters look for domestics, artists, mechanics, 
manufacturers, soldiers, and agricultural laborers. 
These are the situations, in which they must for the 
present earn their daily bread. To their advancement 
in them, prejudice opposes no barriers ; but on the 
contrary, the interests of the planters conspire with 
their own to urge them forward in a gradual course of 
improvement. They will not be obliged to compete 
with persons, to whom a preference is given, on account 
of their fairer complexion ; nor to feel that they are 
depressed in consequence of the darker covering which 
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nature gare them. As to civil and soasl prinleges, 
they will no doubt be placed on a level with the pres- 
ent &ee black and colored peo^e, and like tbetn may 
aspire to any employment or office in the comBranity. 
It is obvious Jnmi these remarks, that the negroes rn 
the West Indies wil! stand on entirely di^rent gnmod 
from those of the free States in this country. Instead 
of bring a redusdant, despised and outcast portioD of the 
commuDity — they fiU-a place c^ the utmost importance. 
Tbey will in fact constitute the bone and sinew of 
society ; and nothing but the want of intelligence can 
prevent them from assuming the rank of the laboring 
classes in this conntry. They commence, therelbie, 
thrir political existence, with prospects fer more faVot- 
able, than those which the free negroes tn the United' 
States enjoy ; inasmuch as they not only nuuf, but 
' must occupy a much more importtfat^tatioh in society. 
Their situation for improvement is also far more 
£ivorable than was that of the people of St. Domingo. 
When the French planters abandoned Uie island, the 
negroes were left without education, without impital, 
wiUiout goverament, or any of the essential institutions 
of society. Nothing remained wbich fire or sword 
could destroy. Underthesecircumstsnces, the negroes 
without the direction of disciplined minds, commenced 
repairing the waste, and founding for th«nselves a new 
empire. Slow indeed wag their progress. Every ad- 
vancement, whether physical, pditical, or moral, %ai 
achieved by repeated and continued efibrt. But the 
emancipated peo^Je in' the West India c^Onies wiU at 
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once participat6 in the priviloges c^ an iatelligeot attd 
well regulated cotnitiuDky, and be under the guidance 
ofsupenM- miods. What their position b society will 
eventually be, it is impoe^ble to predict ; but should 
the fostemig care of the colonial governments foe secured 
^ to them, and should the means of education and religious 
knowledge he adequately supplied, I see no obstacle in 
the way of their steady advancement. 

I have now completed the task, which i undertook 
at the request of the Committee. A longer time tix 
esamination upon the islands would no doubt have en- 
abled me to accomplish it more perfectly. Though 
some mistakes may have crept in, I feel an entire 

■ confidence in the general accuracy of the views and 
statements which the Report contains. I should ex- 
ceedingly regret to know, that 1 have injured any man 
or class of men, or that I have omitted or misstated any 
focts, which have an important bearing on the subject. 
The Report has been written in retirement, where I 
have endeavored to keep my mind as iree as possible 
from excitement and party biases. This will account . 
for the circumstance, that so few references ire made 
to this country. It has been my object rather to 
present facts in their true connections, as they are found 
in the West Indies, than to show how they may be 

- usefully applied to other communities. That such an 
application may be made, 1 do not doubt ; and it is 
my sincere hope, that this effort, feeble as it is, may 
contribute something towards the adjustment of one of 
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the mosL agitating questions in our cauntry. The 
great object of the Committee will then be accomplish- 
ed, and I shall have, next to an approving constaence, 
the best possible recompense of the faithfiil discharge of * 
a trust — ^the conviction that I have not labored in vain. 
I am, Gentlemen, with great respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

SYLVESTER HOVEY. 
Conwai/, ALus. Feb. 13, 1838. 
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